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The  Principals  Message 

The  publication  of  the  “Alibi”  this  year  is  one  of  the  most  significant  events  in 
the  career  of  the  College. 

During  these  years  in  which  material  growth  has  been  impossible  we 
have  been  building  up  that  subtle  qualitv  which  gives  to  a  college  its  character,  which 
we  call  tradition.  Loyalty  to  our  ideals  has  spread  in  the  student  body,  and  a  degree 
of  student  initiative  has  developed  beyond  anything  in  the  history  of  the  school.  Of 
this  the  publication  of  this  issue  of  the  “Alibi”  is  one  of  the  marked  results.  In  a 
year  when  conditions  are  against  the  success  of  such  an  enterprise  the  students  have 
by  sheer  determination  and  hard  work  made  it  a  success.  They  have  equalled  and  in 
some  ways  eclipsed  the  achievements  of  previous  years  when  money  came  easier  and 
there  were  more  students  to  help.  Too  much  can  scarcely  be  said  this  year  in  praise 
of  the  Editorial  Board  and  of  the  Students’  Council  which  has  backed  their  efforts. 

The  success  of  this  journalistic  enterprise  is  very  gratifying  to  the  College  as 
an  expression  of  our  educational  ideal.  Our  aim  is  not  only  to  impart  knowledge  but 
also  to  develop  the  capacities  of  the  students  in  practical  activities.  A  magazine  is  a 
co-operative  enterprise  which  calls  out  a  variety  of  talent  and  produces  a  unity  of 
effort  that  has  a  profound  social  effect  on  those  who  participate. 

What  an  example  of  co-operative  effort  the  production  of  a  magazine  offers! 
A  dozen  different  persons  go  busily  about  a  dozen  different  tasks.  Some  are  exercising 
their  literary  talents  in  the  creation  of  poems  and  stories  and  essays.  Some  are 
assembling  and  editing  material  from  outside  sources.  Some  are  dressing  up  the 
events  of  school  life  to  give  them  a  place  in  the  records  of  the  school  that  will  make 
this  year  as  interesting  as  any  preceding.  Some  are  collecting  the  gems  of  College  wit 
and  humor  that  will  produce  many  a  burst  of  laughter.  Some  are  getting  advertise¬ 
ments,  promoting  circulation,  and  getting  experience  in  the  art  of  printing  and  publi¬ 
cation.  And  all  bring  their  contributions,  as  workmen  bring  their  hewn  stones  to  a 
building,  and  share  in  the  thrill  of  seeing  the  completed  structure  emerge  as  the  parts 
are  all  put  together.  Thus  the  production  of  a  magazine  educates  those  who  make  it 
while  achieving  also  its  primary  purpose  of  entertaining  those  who  read  it. 

This  magazine  is  a  welcome  indication  to  us  that  we  are  making  progress  in 
realizing  the  aims  of  our  school.  This  year  we  have  all  enjoyed  an  unusually  fine 
corporate  life,  and  have  formed  friendships  that  will  be  enduring.  We  have  had 
evidence  of  progress  in  many  cases  toward  the  end  for  which  we  chiefly  exist,  the 
development  of  character.  Our  beautiful  buildings  and  busy  program  are  after  all 
but  a  means  to  this  end,  and  while  we  aim  to  excel  in  examinations,  we  recognize  that 
culture  and  character  are  the  most  valuable  products  which  we  can  give  to  the  world. 

To  the  ATbi  Board  which  now  presents  this  fine  product  of  school  journalism 
we  offer  our  congratulations  and  thanks,  and  to  the  parents  of  the  students  and  friends 
of  the  College  we  extend  our  greetings  and  commend  this  magazine  as  an  evidence  of 
the  year  of  fruitful  activity  which  the  College  is  enjoying. 
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History  of  the  School 


fOR  the  past  seventy-seven  years,  Albert  College  has  occupied  an  important  place 
in  the  educational  work  of  this  country,  important  because  of  the  men  and 
women,  who  have  received  training  in  it  and  who  have  made  and  are  making 
worthy  contributions  to  the  life  and  betterment  of  this  and  other  lands. 


The  College  was  erected  in  1857  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  through 
the  sacrifice  of  its  pioneer  ministers  and  laymen  and,  during  its  existence,  it  has  borne, 
successively  the  names  of  Belleville  Seminary,  Albert  and  Alexandra  College,  Albert 
University  and,  after  affiliation  with  the  University  of  Toronto,  Albert  and  Alexandra 
Colleges  were  merged  into  a  Methodist  School  for  secondary  education.  In  addition  to 
the  work  of  a  Collegiate  Institute,  it  had,  in  the  old  school,  thoroughly  equipped 
courses  in  Music,  Expression,  Art,  Household  Science  and  Religious  Education,  while 
Physical  Training  was  not  neglected.  Its  four  successive  principals,  Rev.  Dr.  Car¬ 
man,  Rev.  Dr.  Jaques,  Dr.  Dyer  and  Rev.  Dr.  Baker  have  been  men  of  ripe  scholarship, 
strength  of  character  and  wise  administrators.  Its  teachers  have  always  been  char¬ 
acterized  by  efficiency,  thoroughness  and  loyalty. 


Albert  College  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  growth  and  development 
of  this  city.  It  was  through  the  initiative  of  Mrs.  Jaques  that  the  Women’s  Christian 
Association  was  organized  and  the  hospital  is  a  monument  of  her  Christian  spirit  and 
interest  in  civic  affairs.  Albert  College  students  were  also  associated  with  D.  V. 
Sinclair  and  Charles  Clapp  in  the  organization  of  the  Y.M.C.A. 

The  Forward  Movement  in  Missions,  also  had  its  beginning  in  “Albert”,  being 
organized  by  Dr.  F.  C.  Stephenson,  Secretary  of  the  Movement;  Robert  Emberson, 
who  accomplished  a  mighty  work  for  God  in  Japan,  and  Dr.  N.  T.  Rush,  who  for 
years,  worked  in  Lamont  Hospital,  Alta. 

Albert  College  has  been  one  of  the  chief  recruiting  grounds  for  the  Methodist 
ministry,  while  its  records  show  that  a  goodly  number  of  ministers  of  other  churches 
received  part  of  their  training  here. 
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We  have  also  many  representatives  in  the  mission  fields  of  our  own  and  other 
churches  to  whom  God  has  given  and  is  giving  fruit  in  their  respective  fields  of 
labour. 

No  history  of  Albert  College  can  afford  to  omit  reference  to  our  Honour  Roll 
of  three  hundred  teachers  and  students,  and  twelve  nursing  sisters,  who  responded  to 
the  call  of  the  Motherland  in  the  Great  War.  '‘Albert’  was  represented  on  practically 
all  the  battle  fronts  of  Europe.  Twenty-eight  made  the  supreme  sacrifice,  while  eight 
received  the  Military  Medal,  seven  the  Military  Cross,  and  three  the  Distinguished 
Service  Order. 

During  the  years,  students  have  come  from  every  province  of  the  Dominion, 
from  Newfoundland,  several  from  the  British  West  Indies,  many  States  of  the  U.S.A., 
and  a  large  number  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  We  have  also  had  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Indians,  French  Canadians,  and  an  occasional  Italian,  German,  Bulgarian, 
Japanese,  Chinese,  or  Syrian. 

Our  students  have  attained  prominence  in  various  walks  of  life.  Some  have 
achieved  Parliamentary  fame,  both  in  Provincial  Legislatures  and  in  the  Federal 
Government,  and  some  in  State  Legislatures  in  U.S.A.  Many  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  Law,  Medicine,  the  Teaching  Profession,  Dentistry,  Pharmacy,  Journ¬ 
alism,  and  all  other  professions  as  well  as  in  business  circles. 

A  crisis  came  in  April,  1917,  when  a  disastrous  fire  destroyed  the  greater  part 
of  Massey  Hall  including  all  the  contents.  The  City  Council  offered  the  present  site 
of  fifty  acres  overlooking  the  Bay,  and  shortly  after  plans  were  begun  for  the  new 
enterprise. 
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On  February  23,  1921,  the  Board  decided  to  limit  the  attendance  in  the  new 
school  to  boys.  The  Board  authorized  Dr.  Baker,  whose  vision  and  optimism  made 
him  the  presiding  genius  of  the  movement,  to  solicit  half  a  million  dollars  to  erect  a 
new  home  for  Albert  College.  The  allotment  for  the  Forward  Movement  was  $175,- 
000  and  friends  from  all  over  Canada  have  contributed  generously  so  that  a  total  of 
$700,000  has  been  raised  and  spent  upon  the  buildings.  The  corner  stone  was  laid 
on  May  22,  1923,  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Graham,  D.D. 

The  new  school  was  opened  to  students  on  September  28,  1926,  and  the  formal 
opening  and  dedication  were  held  on  December  16,  in  the  presence  of  a  distinguished 
gathering.  Rev.  Dr.  Graham,  Secretary  of  Education,  was  chairman  and  brought 
congratulations  from  the  United  Church.  Deserved  tribute  was  paid  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Baker.  Dr.  Baker  reviewed  the  history  of  the  school  and  handed  over  officially  the 
reins  of  government  to  the  new  Principal,  Rev.  Charles  W.  Bishop,  M.A.,  the  unan¬ 
imous  choice  of  the  Board.  He  was  then  introduced  into  his  new  office  and  Mr.  W. 
B.  Deacon,  Chairman  of  the  Building  Committee,  presented  him  with  a  golden  key. 
The  most  impressive  part  of  the  proceedings  was  the  Dedicatory  Address  and  Prayer 
by  the  Rev.  Peter  Bryce.  Rev.  Dr.  George  Pidgeon,  first  Moderator  of  the  United 
Church,  delivered  an  address  on  education.  J.  W.  L.  Forster,  noted  Canadian  artist, 
unveiled  the  portrait  of  Dr.  Baker,  when  he  presented  to  the  College,  saying  from  the 
first  he  knew  Dr.  Baker  had  the  courage  to  carry  the  project  through.  At  an  Alurnini 
Reunion,  held  in  September,  1923,  Mr.  Forester  had  already  presented  similar  por¬ 
traits  of  the  preceding  Principals,  Drs.  Carman  and  Dyer. 

Fearing  I  have  trespassed  beyond  the  length  assigned,  I  shall  not  touch  upon 
the  daily  record  which  is  being  made  in  the  new  Albert  College.  The  old  school  ha9 
a  long  record  of  noble  achievement  which  challenges  the  best  endeavours  of  the 
students  of  today,  but  the  possibilities  of  the  new  “Albert”  are  boundless  and  bright 
as  the  promises  of  God. 

Ella  Gardiner. 


SWIMMING  POO  I. 
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This  issue  of  The  Alibi  is  respectfully  dedicated  to 
Miss  Ella  Gardiner,  B.A.,  whose  death  during  the  past 
year  brought  to  an  end  a  career  notable  in  the  history  of 
Canadian  education  and  one  which  was  achieved  entirely 
within  the  halls  of  Old  Albert  College.  To  her  the  earlier 
journalistic  efforts  of  the  College  owed  their  inspiration, 
and  it  was  with  her  encouragement  that  the  first  issues  of 
The  Alibi  were  produced. 

Fcr  more  than  forty  years,  from  1885  to  1926,  Miss 
Gardiner  served  in  Albert  College  as  teacher  and  lady 
principal.  She  was  possessed  of  rare  ability  as  a  teacher 
and  as  a  scholar  she  achieved  a  place  as  an  authority  in 
the  fields  of  English  and  Modern  Languages.  She  had  a 
strong  personality  which  impressed  itself  on  all  her 
students,  but  with  it  she  combined  an  unassuming  and 
unselfish  nature.  Her  ambitions  were  all  for  her  pupils 
and  for  her  beloved  College  and  not  for  herself.  She 
was  completely  devoted  to  her  profession  and  had  few 
interests  outside  her  school  and  those  whom  she  taught. 
To  few  if  any  women  was  it  given  to  touch  the  lives  of  so 
many  of  the  youth  of  her  day.  Her  memory  will  long 
endure  in  the  hearts  of  those  she  taught  and  her  record 
will  ever  stand  as  an  honored  one  in  the  history  of  the 
profession  which  she  adorned. 
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EDITORIAL  STAFF 
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Cnce  again  the  time  has  come  for  the  publication  of  our  “Alibi”.  As  one  ap¬ 
proaches  this  particular  time  of  year,  he  does  so  with  mixed  feelings.  Glad 
that  he  can  soon  discard  Virgil  or  Homer  and  instead  of  studying  geometry 
can  centre  his  thoughts  and  activity  around  things  which  have  a  more  magnetic  force 
to  youth.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  started  projects  which  we  would  like  to  com¬ 
plete;  we  have  made  a  place  for  ourselves  in  school  life,  whether  it  be  great  or  small, 
and  this  place,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  leave  and  last  but  not  least  we  have  made  friends. 
Friends  who  have  woven  their  personalities  into  every  fibre  of  our  being  and  separa¬ 
tion  from  whom,  will  mean  nothing  less  than  the  loss  of  certain  parts  of  ourselves 
which  will  always  remain  as  vacancies  in  our  hearts.  However,  one  must  not  become 
too  pessimistic. 

The  Students’  Council  this  year  realizes  that  there  are  perhaps  many  things 
which  we  should  have  done  but  at  the  same  time  we  are  satisfied  that  we  have  taken 
s"eps  which  will  mark  real  progress  in  the  history  of  this  institution.  On  the  night 
of  nominations  for  the  Students’  Council  of  ’33-’34,  two  changes  in  the  constitution 
were  made.  The  first  was  to  have  a  Director  of  Discipline  who  would  be  appointed 
by  the  students  and  automatically  become  head  of  the  Prefects’  Council.  This  per¬ 
son  would  become  responsible  to  the  Students’  Council  for  this  organization  as  well 
as  to  the  faculty.  This  change  insured  total  harmony  between  these  two  governing 
bodies  indicating  a  decided  step  forward  in  the  production  of  a  more  democratic 
student  government.  The  second  change  was  in  connection  with  our  banking  system. 
Previously  this  has  been  controlled  through  the  office  but  now  comes  under  the  direct 
responsibility  of  the  Council.  Not  only  has  there  been  a  decided  step  forward  in 
constitutional  changes  but  in  every  part  of  school  life.  It  has  been  the  object  of  the 
Council  to  keep  in  closer  touch  with  individual  students.  It  has  been  our  policy,  by 
taking  over  some  of  the  discipline,  to  get  deeper  into  the  nature  of  the  person  con¬ 
cerned. 

It  is  my  desire  through  this  medium  to  thank  those  who  have  contributed  to 
our  life  here;  the  members  of  the  staff  who,  through  their  counsel  and  sympathetic 
understanding  have  sought  to  assist  us  in  attaining  our  highest  and  best;  every 
member  of  the  student  body  who  has  made  his  contribution  towards  creating  a  feeling 
and  an  atmosphere  which  is  as  good  if  not  better  than  that  which  is  found  in  any 
other  residential  school.  Especially  do  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
members  of  the  Students’  Council.  This  year  has  without  exception  exceeded  any  in 
the  history  of  Albert.  The  many  activities  carried  on  during  the  year  have  certainly 
been  an  indication  that  each  one  of  you  has  given  his  best.  The  production  of  this 
magazine  itself  will  stand  as  a  memorial  to  the  sacrifice  you  have  made  in  devoting 
both  time  and  effort  to  your  various  departments.  In  the  light  of  these  facts  anything 
that  I  might  write  would  be  futile.  Perhaps  the  most  that  I  can  hope  to  do  is  to 
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express  your  feelings  along  with  mine  when  I  say  that  we  have  not  accomplished  a 
that  we  desired  but  we  feel  quite  confident  that  we  have  laid  a  foundation  upon  which 

Councils  in  the  years  to  come  may  build. 

This  article  would  not  be  complete  if  I  did  not  write  a  word  for  the  giaduates. 
We  have  lived  together  now  for  a  year  or  more  and  in  that  time  have  shared 
experiences  which  make  us  real  friends.  At  last  the  unity  of  our  life  here  together 
will  he  broken,  the  majority  of  you  will  be  going  on  to  university  while  some  no 
doubt  will  be  meeting  competition  and  rivalry  in  the  business  world.  At  any  rate 
you  must  face  more  and  more  the  responsibilities  and  anxieties  of  manhood.  One 
cannot  help  but  be  amazed  when  he  stops  to  consider  the  number  of  revolutions  that 
must  be  carried  on  in  a  quiet  way  if  civilization  is  to  exist  not  only  in  political  life 
and  economic  life  but  in  the  attitude  of  man  towards  man.  Reparations  and  war 
debts  may  be  cut,  armaments  may  be  reduced,  a  successful  system  of  exchange  may 
be  established  but  unless  we  can  bring  about  a  real  brotherhood  of  man  our  efforts 
are  in  vain.  As  you  go  then  to  your  respective  positions  we  sincerely  hope  that  you 
will  extend  a  hand  of  friendship  and  display  the  spirit  of  good-will  to  all  with  whom 
you  come  in  contact  and  make  them  feel  as  you  have  made  us  feel,  a  new  hope  and  a 
new  confidence  in  their  fellowmen.  Realizing  as  one  must  the  necessity  in  the  world 
to-day  for  young  men  of  character  and  ability  it  gives  one  the  desire  to  use  that 
familiar  phrase,  “What  is  our  loss  is  some  one  else’s  gain”. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  it  is  our  hope  that  next  year  the  torch  will  be 
carried  on  just  as  successfully  as  we  have  tried  to  carry  it.  Give  part  of  yourselves 
to  the  upbuilding  of  traditions  here  in  Albert  and  you  will  find  that  in  return  you  will 
receive  from  this  institution  the  basic  qualities  for  a  life  of  service. 

Jack  McDonald. 

*  *  * 


considerable  amount  of  time  and  energy  has  been  spent  on  the  production  of 
this  magazine.  The  persons  concerned  would  feel  that  their  work  in  part,  at 
least  had  been  wasted  if  they  did  not,  through  the  medium  of  this  editorial 
column,  point  out  some  of  the  purposes  which  lie  behind  its  composition. 

It  is  our  hope  that  to  the  students  in  the  school  this  year,  it  will  be,  not  only  a 
source  of  interest  and  of  pride  but  also  a  possession  which  will  serve  to  cement  those 
friendships  which  they  have  formed  while  here,  in  order  that  they  may  look  back  with 
pleasure  on  the  time  spent  in  the  school  that  from  its  pages  they  may  recall  the 
opportunities  which  they  had  and  which  they  did  not  waste. 

It  is  our  hope  also  that  to  the  Alumni,  of  this  new  school,  especially,  it  will  be 
of  service.  Many  of  them  have  shown  their  interest  in  our  activities  in  various  ways, 
and  we  hope,  through  this  magazine  when  it  reaches  them  to  show  that  we  are 
attempting  to  uphold  the  high  standards  which  they  have  set,  and  also  to  say  that  we 
are  still  interested  in  their  activities  and  wish  them  all  success. 

To  those  students  and  teachers  in  the  school  who  have  found  time  to  contribute 
articles  we  extend  our  thanks.  Without  their  help  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
produce  this  work. 

To  our  advertisers  we  are  sincerely  grateful  and  we  hope  that  they  will  not  be 

disappointed  in  us. 

In  the  compilation  of  this  magazine  we  have  attempted,  so  far  as  is  humanly 
possible,  to  be  fair  to  all.  Some  may  be  more  pleased  with  it  than  others  but  we 
hope  that  your  judgment  will  be  based  solely  upon  the  merits  of  the  production  itself. 

We  commit  it  to  your  hands  with  the  feeling  that  we  have  done  our  best,  but 
that  our  best  is  none  too  good  and  with  the  hope  that  it  will  serve,  in  some  measure 
at  least,  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  produced. 
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T  H  E  ALIBI—: 


The  Cooperative  Thinker 

When  you  come  upon  a  growing  person  you  always  find  a  co-operative  thinker. 

His  personality  is  expanding  and  he  is  becoming  increasingly  efficient, 
because  he  knows  how  to  place  his  mind  along  side  of  other  minds.  This 
is  what  the  philosopher  in  the  Bible  means  when  he  says: 

“Where  there  is  no  counsel ,  purposes  are  disappointed , 

But  in  the  multitude  of  counsellors  they  are  established .” 

In  order  to  have  genuine  co-operation 
there  must  be  a  mingling,  not  a  merging,  of 
minds.  The  merger  idea  is  in  the  air  and  is  be¬ 
ing  worked  to  the  limit.  It  may  be  sound  in 
business,  although  there  is  a  suspicion  that  it  is 
being  pushed  too  far.  But  it  has  no  value  in 
thinking.  In  the  field  of  thought  the  product 
of  the  merger  idea  is  the  “herd  thinker”,  who  is 
in  our  midst  and  whose  number  is  legion. 
Through  adroit  manipulation  by  the  few,  the 
thoughts  of  the  many  are  controlled.  Here  is  at 
once  the  power  and  the  peril  of  propaganda, 
which  is  simply  advertising  applied  to  thoughts 
instead  of  to  things. 

Seeking  to  be  a  co-operative  thinker  it  is 
well  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  end  sought  is  truth. 
In  the  debates  in  legislative  halls,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  of  mental  co-operation  as  in  the  clash  of 
minds  glints  of  truth  flash  forth.  But  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  will  never  come  through  legislation, 
because  the  aim  is  party  victory  rather  than 
truth.  Likewise  in  the  “lay  your  cards  on  the 
table”  method  employed  in  industrial  disputes, 
there  is  considerable  co-operation.  Yet  the  aim 
sought  is  compromise,  not  truth.  The  genuine 
co-operative  thinker  seeks  the  liberating  power  of  truth. 

To  have  real  co-operation  there  must  be  a  mingling  of  personalities.  This  in¬ 
volves  breaking  through  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  us  by  the  particular  conditions 
of  our  lives.  The  poet  Arthur  H.  Clough  presented  himself  to  Florence  Nightingale, 
and  asked  for  work.  Flis  restriction  was  the  scholarly  atmosphere  of  Oxford  in  which 
he  had  dwelt  for  years.  He  felt  that  he  must  break  through,  and  in  doing  a  bit  of 
practical  work  gain  a  deeper  insight  into  life. 

Each  of  us  needs  to  break  through  his  individual  restriction.  If  in  robust 
health,  call  upon  a  sick  person;  if  rich  in  worldly  goods,  know  intimately  a  poor 
man;  if  of  sedentary  habits,  have  among  your  friends  those  who  work  with  their 
hands;  if  of  scholarly  attainments,  maintain  contact  with  practical  men;  if  of  one 
religious  faith,  keep  in  touch  with  those  of  other  faiths;  if  a  native,  seek  those  who 
are  foreigners;  and  if  a  saint,  be  sure  and  cultivate  those  who  are  sinners  .  .  .  for 
even  sinners  can  teach  saints. 

Elihu  H.  Root  was  a  leading  corporation  lawyer  of  his  day.  He  has  said  that 
when  he  needed  intellectual  stimulus,  he  spent  an  evening  at  the  meeting  of  a  labor 
union.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  recently  this  remarkable  man,  well  beyond  eighty  years 
of  age,  crossed  the  ocean  to  represent  his  country  at  the  delicate  deliberations  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  World  Court?  He  was  chosen  to  serve  his  country  because  he  is  a 
co-operative  thinker. 
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THE  ALIBI-: 


FoU^-Songs 


Generally  speaking,  National  Music  is  based  on  the  country  s  folk-music,  the 
folk-songs  which  are  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  along  witi 
its  folk-lore.  About  the  oldest  things  in  a  country  are  its  folk-songs.  Tacitus 
tells  us  that  in  his  time — about  the  end  of  the  first  century  the  German^  tribes  used 
short  popular  poems  and  long  narrative  pieces  to  celebrate  the  deeds  of  tneir  heroes, 
and  from  that  time  on,  every  European  country  has  had  its  folk-songs  disseminated  b) 
bards,  skalds,  gleemen,  minstrels  and  ballad-singers. 

Whence  came  these  folk-songs?  Who  composed  them,  words,  and  music?  So 
vague  is  our  knowledge  of  their  origin  that  Theodor  Storm,  the  German  wTriter,  in 
one  of  his  novels  says  of  them:  “They  are  not  made:  they  grow7,  they  fall  out  of  the 
air,(  they  are  wafted  over  the  land  like  gossamer,  here  and  there,  and  are  sung  simul¬ 
taneously  in  a  thousand  places.  Our  inmost  actions  and  sorrows  are  in  these  songs. 
It  is  as  if  we  had  helped  to  make  them  ’,  which  idea  is  perhaps  a  trifle  more  poetic 
than  scientifically  accurate.  Be  that  as  it  may  they  certainly  w7ere  not  written,  but 
were  orally  transmitted.  Each  singer  learned  his  poems  and  tunes,  altered  them, 
(especiallv  the  tunes)  to  suit  his  own  ideas  and  passed  them  on  to  his  successor,  but 
who  the  original  composers  w7ere  we  cannot  know.  The  music  is  purely  melody  and 
a  dozen  generations  with  thousands  of  repetitions  may  have  gone  to  the  making  of  one 
folk-tune.  But,  remarkable  to  relate,  in  all  the  best  folk-songs  there  is  an  ordered 
heautv  which  we  find  in  the  expression  of  the  cultured  composer. 

The  Germans  were,  perhaps,  the  first  to  incorporate  the  folk-songs  in  their 
national  music.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  other  nations,  such  as 
Russia,  England,  Denmark  began  to  investigate  the  reason  for  Germany’s  supremacy 
in  music  and  made  the  interesting  discovery  that  the  reason  for  their  superior  in¬ 
spiration  was  their  use  of  the  folk-song  in  their  national  music.  Presto,  the  other 
nations  took  up  the  search  and  folk-songs  became  re-discovered. 

Germany  was  richest  in  folk-songs.  Mendelssohn,  Mozart  and  Weber  made 
use  of  them  as  themes:  Liszt  and  Schubert  used  the  songs  of  the  Magyars  and  the 
gypsies;  Chopin  sought  inspiration  in  the  Polish  folk-songs.  Brahms  in  the  Russian; 
Beethoven  w7ent  to  Scotland  and  Ireland  for  some  of  his  melodies.  And  incidentally 
the  folk  music  of  Ireland  is  generally  conceded  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world.  In 
melody  much  of  it  is  astonishingly  beautiful,  and  there  is  incomparable  perfection  of 
form.  Grieg  went  to  Scotland,  the  country  of  his  paternal  ancestors,  for  his  in¬ 
spirations. 

Some  twenty-five  years  ago  Dvorak  came  to  the  United  States  and  desiring  to 
found  an  American  national  music,  cast  about  for  folk-songs.  He  found  two  sources, 
the  songs  of  the  Western  Indians  and  the  plantation  melodies  of  the  Southern  Negroes. 
He  chose  the  latter  and  used  them  in  his  NewT  World  Symphony. 

Canada,  although  a  new  country,  has  made  commendable  effort  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  her  folk-songs.  Principally  these  have  been  the  songs  of  the  French  Cana¬ 
dians,  although  during  the  summer  of  1927  Dr.  Ernest  MacMillan  and  Dr.  Marius 
Barbeau  collected  a  number  of  the  songs  of  the  Nass  River  Indian  Tribes,  and  Helen 
Creighton  has  published  an  interesting  collection  of  Nova  Scotia  folk-songs. 

Public  interest  in  the  folk-music  of  French  Canada  has  been  greatly  stimulated 
in  recent  years  by  the  Folk-Song  Festivals  held  throughout  the  country  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Many  of  these  songs  have  been  arranged 
by  Achille  Fortier,  Alfred  Laliberte,  Oscar  O’Brien,  Leo  Smith  and  Dr.  MacMillan. 
J.  Murray  Gibbon  has  also  published  a  book  of  Canadian  Folk-Songs  which  were 
harmonized  by  Geoffrey  O’Hara  and  Oscar  O’Brien.  And  others  have  been  engaged 
in  this  interesting  work.  Now  we  are  waiting  for  one  of  our  gifted  musicians  to  in¬ 
corporate  some  of  these  into  a  symphony,,  perhaps,  and  thus  begin  a  Canadian  National 

Mu9ic-  S.  M.  A. 
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THE  ALIBI—: 


Senior  House  Master 

we  returned  last  September  we  were  introduced  to  and  greeted  by  a  new 
Yv  House-Master.  The  new  appointee  to  this  responsible  position  was  Mr.  H. 

B.  Simpson,  B.A.,  who  had  been  selected  to  succeed  Dr.  Waldo  Smith,  the 
latter  having  resigned  at  the  end  of  the  previous  school  year  to  enter  the  ministry,  his 
purposed  goal.  To  all  the  chaps  who  were  just 
commencing  their  careers  as  wearers  of  the 
green,  yellow  and  black,  Mr.  Simpson  was  tot¬ 
ally  new  but  to  those  who  had  attended  the  col¬ 
lege  for  the  previous  year  or  two  he  was  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar,  because  he  who  now  graced  the 
position  as  Senior  House  Imperator,  had  been  in 
the  Faculty  for  two  previous  years.  By  virtue 
of  his  proven  capacity  to  deal  fairly  and  counsel 
wisely,  all  who  had  known  him  as  a  master 
agreed  most  heartily  and  earnestly  that  a  more 
wise  and  popular  appointment  could  not  have 
been  made  as  a  successor  to  Dr.  Smith. 

It  has  remained  for  Mr.  Simpson  to  show 
that  a  teacher  of  Classics  and  a  student  of  ancient 
lore  can  be  a  successful  student  administrator; 
his  predecessors  having  been  authorities  in  the 
field  of  natural  science  or  of  English  and  history. 

The  College  authorities  made  no  mistake 
when  in  the  Fall  of  1932  they  appointed  him  to 
the  responsible  position  of  House  Master.  He 
combines  academic  ability  and  power  with  an 
exceptional  capacity  to  impart  his  knowledge  to 
his  pupils  and  further,  has  a  rare  understanding  //.  Bertram  Simpson,  B.A.,  Tor. 
of  boys  and  young  men. 

What  immediately  impresses  one  on  meeting  him  is  his  forceful  personality, 
his  friendly  smile  and  his  contagious  sense  of  humour.  Continued  association  brings 
to  light  many  fine  qualities.  He  possesses  a  philosophy  of  life  all  his  own.  Sane 
and  practical  though  it  is,  he  does  not  parade  it  on  the  grandstand  of  public-speaking. 
But  when  he  does  speak  his  words  are  weighty  and  his  thoughs  convincing. 

He  not  only  remains  an  authority  in  the  field  of  classical  study  but  also  is 
abreast  of  current  developments  through  society  and  science.  From  some  unknown 
source  the  New  York  Times  reaches  him  with  weekly  precision,  and  from  it  he  gleans 
many  of  his  views  of  current  problems  and  situations.  Between  times  he  reads  the 
Globe  but  this  is  as  far  as  he  enters  into  the  realm  of  politics. 

He  is  not  quite  certain  as  to  his  next  year’s  plans  but  he  does  not  intend  to 
disregard  the  traditions  which  former  House-Masters  have  handed  down. 

In  closing  I  should  like  to  pay  this  tribute  ...  He  has  helped  us  to  appreciate 
the  past,  to  accept  the  opportunities  of  the  present  and  his  life  will  be  a  source  of 
inspiration  in  the  future. 
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the  ALIBI—: 


Belleville’s  Centennial 


arch  6,  1934,  marked  a  significant  milestone  in  the  history  of  Belleville.  On 
that  day  one  hundred  years  ago,  an  act  was  passed  in  the  Assembly  of  Upper 
Canada,  which  incorporated  Belleville  as  a  Police  Village.  It  is  quite  fitting 


that  on  this  Centennial  Anniversary  we  pause  in  retrospect. 

In  1615  Samuel  Champlain,  while  on  his  second  journey  into  the  heart  of  the 
Iroquois  country,  is  said  to  have  encamped  in  the  territory  which  now  forms  Belle¬ 
ville.  So  far  as  we  know  he  is  the  first  white  man  to  visit  this  place.  A  short  time 
later  an  Indian  mission  was  established  here  the  name  of  which,  according  to  an  old 
map,  was  Kente,  from  which  the  modern  Quinte  was  doubtless  derived.  Other  rec¬ 
ords  go  to  show  that  the  original  name  of  Belleville  was  Asauknok,  meaning  “the 
place  where  the  rushes  end”. 

Following  the  close  of  the  American  Revolutionary  War,  a  band  of  United 
Empire  Loyalists  selected  this  location  for  a  settlement.  It  was  under  the  direction 
of  John  Waldon  Meyers  and  John  William  Bell  that  the  first  log  cabins  were  built 
and  the  streets  mapped  out.  In  1790  the  first  industry  in  this  district  was  begun 
when  Captain  Meyers  erected  a  dam  and  a  mill  on  the  river  at  a  place  now  known  as 
Lott’s  dam. 

The  little  settlement  was  first  known  as  Thurlow,  then  as  Meyers’  Creek,  and 
in  1816  it  was  named  Belleville.  There  was  a  time  when  persons  owning  land  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river  were  ambitious  to  establish  a  separate  town  there  to  be  known 
as  Moira,  but  when  Belleville  was  incorporated  as  a  Police  Village  in  1934,  the  land 
in  the  town  of  Moira  was  included  in  the  limits  of  Belleville,  which  was  incorporated 
as  a  town  in  1850,  a  year  memorable  also  for  the  commencement  of  the  making  of 
gravel  roads. 

The  first  religious  service  of  which  there  is  any  record  was  conducted  in  1795 
by  the  Rev.  Darius  Dunham,  a  hard  working  Methodist  circuit  preacher.  The  dozen 
or  so  men  and  women  who  listened  to  Rev.  Dunham,  formed  the  nucleus  from  which 
later  sprang  the  old  Pinnacle  Street  Methodist  Church.  The  Pinnacle  Street  congre¬ 
gation  afterwards  moved  up  to  the  location  on  Bridge  Street  where  the  present 
church  now  stands. 

As  for  educational  facilities,  Belleville  has  always  been  to  the  forefront.  In 
1810  a  little  frame  school  house  stood  near  the  site  of  the  present  market.  This 
seems  to  have  marked  the  beginning  of  an  educational  system  in  Belleville.  By  an 
old  documental  agreement  dated  October  28,  1819,  the  early  teacher  was  “to  keep  a 
regular  school  for  the  term  of  seven  months  at  a  rate  of  two  pounds,  ten  shillings  per 
month,  and  he  doth  further  agree  to  teach  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  to  keep 
regular  hours,  keep  good  order  in  school  as  far  as  his  abilities  will  allow”.  In  return 
the  undersigned  trustees  agreed  to  pay  him  the  above  mentioned  fee  and  further  “to 
wash,  mend,  lodge  and  victual  him  for  the  time  of  keeping  said  school”. 

In  1857  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  whose  headquarters  were  in  Belle¬ 
ville,  opened  a  college  known  as  the  Belleville  Seminary.  By  an  Act  of  Parliament 
in  1867  the  name  was  changed  to  Albert  College  and  university  powers  were  granted. 

This  beautiful  Hastings  County  City  has  contributed  politically,  educationally, 
and  culturally,  to  the  welfare  of  the  Dominion  and  the  Province  of  Ontario.  We  are 
proud  of  the  fact  that  from  it  came  one  of  our  Canadian  Prime  Ministers,  Sir  Mack¬ 
enzie  Bowell.  Many  judges,  great  teachers,  lawyers,  doctors  and  business  men  in  all 
walks  of  life  have  gone  out  from  our  city  and  have  shown  themselves  benefactors  to 
their  fellow  men. 

In  the  midst  of  our  Centennial  Celebration  let  us  be  ever  mindful  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  and  who  “budded  better  than  they  knew”. 


Mr.  Franklin. 
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THE  ALIBI—: 


President  of  Students’  Council 

John’s  home  town?  is  Easton’s  Corners.  He  put  the  place  on  the  map  about 
three  years  ago  by  suddenly  deciding  to  leave  it  and  come  to  Albert. 

His  history  prior  to  this  time  is  veiled  in  an  obscurity  which  he  himself 
does  not  wish  to  bring  to  the  light  of  day,  at  least  he  never  has. 

During  his  first  years  at  Albert  he  was  a 
quiet  boy,  with  certain  radical  ideas  about 
theology,  which  he  aired,  at  that  time,  only  to  a 
few  intimates,  in  the  seclusion  of  his  room  on 
third  flat. 

In  these  first  years  he  even  studied  Latin 
with  apparent  interest  and  no  little  success, 
probably  because  he  thought  it  might  serve  him 
in  the  course  which  he  had  then  mapped  out  for 
himself  namely  Theology. 

At  the  end  of  that  year  he  went  on  an 
extended  western  tour  with  the  Junior  House 
Master  and  some  other  characters  and  returned 
to  Albert  in  the  Fall  determined  to  get  a  new 
start.  He  was  still  a  Christian  but  not  a 
Theologian.  The  mountains  had  cured  him. 

He  began  the  year  by  being  elected  to  the 
president  s  position  in  the  Students’  Council. 
From  that  time  on  he  has  been  politician  of  the 
better  type. 

He  has  instituted  changes,  in  the  consti¬ 
tution,  in  the  social  events,  in  the  service  at 
tables  and  in  the  infirmary. 

He  has  improved  himself  and  others.  He 
believes  in  serving  others  to  the  best  of  his  ability  and  regardless  of  his  health. 

He  has  improved  himself  and  others.  He  believes  in  serving  others  to  the 
best  of  his  ability  and  regardless  of  his  health. 

He  never  looks  very  rugged  but  has  amazing  reserve  powers.  He  can  even 
follow  the  nurse’s  directions  to  the  letter  and  endure. 

He  has  never  been  known  to  carry  on  a  conversation  with  a  girl,  unless  she 
consented  to  talk  about  the  possibilities  of  the  success  of  the  Russian  Five  Year  Plan 
or  psycho-physical  parallelism. 

He  does  not  dance  but  likes  to  see  others  dancing.  He  would  not  eat  if  it  were 
possible  to  continue  without  doing  so. 

He  cultivates  a  Roman  frown  when  the  butter  plate  goes  out  seven  times  from 
the  faculty  table,  but  has  a  smile  that  amply  makes  up  for  it. 

Like  Antony  “he  is  no  orator  but  only  speaks  right  on,  that  which  he  does 
know”.  He  once  got  a  prize  for  public  speaking  but  relinquished  it  on  moral  grounds. 

He  has  been  known  by  his  powers  of  persuasion,  and  the  force  of  his  person¬ 
ality  to  sway  the  multitude  to  unbelievable  stages  of  activity. 

He  is  trying  to  invent  some  way  of  making  announcements  that  will  not  involve 
the  necessity  of  asking  the  Senior  House  Master  to  make  them. 

He  plays  Tennis,  Baseball  and  Hockey  insofar  as  his  health  will  permit. 

He  is  experimenting  with  many  lines  of  thought  and  is  not  too  positive  about 
any  one  of  them,  in  other  words  he  is  still  ready  to  ask  questions  and  to  learn,  which 
makes  it  possible  to  predict  for  him  a  great  future. 


John  McDonald 
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Summer  in  Scotland 


SUMMER  in  Scotland!  Could  anything  be  more  delightful  than  to  enjoy,  at 
will,  purpe  heather-hills,  gorse  covered  moors,  wooded  glens,  lovely  lochs, 
quaint  old  towns  and  cities  where  every  stone  had  a  part  in  history? 

Then,  too,  there  was  excitement  of  a  week  on  board  a  ship,  as  large  as  a  hotel, 
where  everything  in  the  way  of  comfort  and  convenience  is  provided  for  the  pas¬ 


sengers. 


The  two  days’  sail  down  the  St.  Lawrence  was  uneventful  and  we  inexperienced 
travellers  talked  of  “the  thrill  of  really  being,  at  last,  on  the  ocean”. 

We  wanted  our  steamer  chairs  placed  on  the  leaward  side  that  we  might  just 
rest. and  gaze  at  the  great  billows”.  The  deck  steward  was  a  dour  Scotsman  who 
answered  grimly,  “It  will  na  maitter  where  I  put  the  chairs,  you  won’t  be  using  them  . 

Too  true!  The  ship  passed  into  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  on  the  third  morning 
and  most  of  the  passengers  passed  out  at  the  same  time.  For  two  days  my  only  view 
of  the  Atlantic  was  through  a  port  hole  and  I  didn’t  like  what  I  saw. 

Ever  since  then  I’ve  loved  the  ocean  (from  the  short)  and  the  great  foam 

crested  waves  rolling  out  to  sea  fill  me  with  joy  (that  I’m  on  dry  land  watching  them 
roll  and  not  rolling  on  them). 

On  the  sixth  day,  we  staggered  up  on  deck  and  ran  into  a  dense  fog  which 
chilled  the  blood  and  set  teeth  chattering. 

Then,  one  day,  the  word  “land’’  is  heard,  and  away  in  the  distance  you  get 
your  first  glimpse  of  the  old  land  .  .  .  Scotland,  lovely,  misty  and  wet. 

They  say  the  sun  shone  ONCE  last  summer  in  Greenock,  the  first  time  in 
nineteen  years  ...  a  libel,  of  course,  but  after  three  weeks  of  it  we  understand  better 
“why  the  sun  never  sets  on  the  British  Empire”,  it  does  not  rise  often. 

But  for  all  its  fog  and  rain,  it  is  the  loveliest  country  on  earth  to  some  of  us. 

Thro’  smoky  Glasgow,  by  train  to  Edinboro’,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities 

in  the  world. 

Princess  Street  has  shops  on  one  side  of  the  street  only,  and  one  looks  over  the 
beautiful  gardens,  to  Edinboro’  Castle,  perched  on  the  top  of  a  huge  cliff;  at  the 
other  extreme  is  Arthur’s  Seat. 

Some  cities  are  said  to  have  a  touch  of  Royalty,  Edinboro’  certainly  has  it  to 
a  great  degree. 


You  learn,  very  soon  after  your  arrival  in  Scotland,  that  there  were  only  three 
really  great  people  there — Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  Robert  Burns  and  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
and  I’ve  named  them  in  their  order  of  precedence. 

They  pitied  Mary,  loved  Burns  and  admired  Scott. 

Abbotsford,  the  home  of  Scott,  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed  and  looks  as 
though  it  might  have  been  the  scene  for  some  of  his  novels.  The  most  beautiful  view 
in  Scotland  is  said  to  be  from  Benrersyde  and  there  Scott  and  Sir  Douglas  Haig  are 
buried. 


Melrose  Abbey  where  the  heart  of  Bruce  is  interred  is  very  near  Abbotsford, 
as  is  Roslin  Chapel,  with  its  famous  Prentine  Pillar. 

Loch  Katrine  and  Loch  Lomond,  of  song  and  story,  are  within  motoring  dis¬ 
tance,  and  are  all  one  has  ever  heard  of  in  the  way  of  charm  and  beauty.  The  Forth 
Bridge,  that  marvel  of  engineering  skill,  which  took  seven  years  to  build,  and  em¬ 
ployed  five  thousand  workmen  night  and  day,  is  well  worth  a  visit.  The  quaint  city 
of  Dunfermline  where  Robert  Bruce  is  buried,  but  mostly  known  to  Ameircans  be¬ 
cause  Andrew  Carnegie  was  born  there,  is  just  across  the  Forth  and  well  worth  a  visit 
but  whether  one  stays  in  the  Lowland  Country  with  Edinboro’  as  the  central  point  or 
journeys  to  the  far  north,  bleak,  cold  and  barren,  there  is  something  about  it  which 
grips  and  one  realizes  too,  why  a  Scotsman  abroad  is  ever  wearying  to  “gang  hame 
tae  bonnie  Scotland ”. 

Miss  Tuite. 
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Joe  Barnard 

JOE  Barnard  last  year  was  awarded  the  Governor  General's  Silver  Medal  for  the 
highest  average  standing  in  Middle  School.  He  was  successful  in  twelve  sub¬ 
jects  in  all. 

This  enviable  academic  record  is  an  indication  of  Joe’s  proficiency  in  his 
studies  but  it  does  not  indicate  what  he  really  is  as  a  member  of  the  student  body. 

During  the  past  year  his  services  to  the  school  have  been  numerous  and  in  no 
respect  more  satisfactory  than  in  his  willingness  to  co-operate  in  all  activities. 

He  is  a  good  athlete  and  willing  to  work.  His  stage  ability  was  demonstrated 
in  the  play  this  year.  He  holds  the  very  difficult  position  of  Director  of  Discipline 
on  the  Students’  Council.  This  position  requires  a  person  who  is  reasonable  as  well 
as  tactful,  because  he  is  responsible  to  the  two  governing  bodies,  the  Faculty  and  the 
Students’  Council.  In  this  department  he  has  carried  through  his  duties  with  sincerity 
and  despatch  and  has  been  responsible  for  a  complete  harmony  between  the  two 
groups. 

It  would  be  possible  to  mention  many  other  ways  in  which  Joe  has  won  the 
esteem  and  affection  of  his  masters  and  fellow  students  but  one  must  be  content  to 
say  that  he  is  an  all-round  “good  fellow”  and  when  he  completes  his  Upper  School 
work  this  year  and  goes  to  other  activities  he  will  leave  a  place  here  in  the  school 
which  will  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  fill. 

We  wish  him  all  success. 
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“Our  Athletics  May  Be  .  .  . 

CVER  the  entrances  to  the  main  tennis-courts  at  Wimbledon,  England,  Forest 
Hills,  United  States,  and  Melbourne,  Australia,  are  those  lines  from  Rudyard 
Kipling’s  poem,  “If”. 

“//  you  can  meet  with  triumph  and  disaster. 

And  treat  those  two  imposters  just  the  same.” 

What  intrigues  our  interest  in  this  observation  is  not  the  fact  that  the  sponsors 
of  these  three  centres  of  tennis  competition  should  have  chosen  the  same  words  to 
surmount  their  respective  entrances,  but  rather  that  these  sportsmen  should  have 
desired  to  place  before  tournament  competitors  and  interested  spectators  alike  the 
true  spirit  and  meaning  of  sport. 

In  an  era  of  highly  organized  athletics,  when  professionalism  has  invaded 
every  department  of  sport,  we  are  prone  to  misinterpret  the  real  purpose  of  games. 
There  is  a  grave  danger  of  our  allowing  their  richer  values  to  be  overshadowed  by 
factors  which  are  fundamentally  trivial.  The  element  of  competition  and  the  desire 
for  personal  prowess  often  have  been  given  such  uncompromising  approval  that  in 
many  cases  the  main  motive  behind  sport  has  been  the  conquest  of  your  adversaries 
and  the  avoidance  of  the  stigma  of  personal  defeat.  The  growth  of  this  unfortunate 
interpretation  has  led  too  often  to  biter  rivalries  and  enacious  desires  for  revenge.  It 
is  admitted  that  there  must  be  a  degree  of  competition  but  when  it  becomes  the 
supreme  ideal,  it  develops  the  direct  antithesis  to  wholesome  sportsmanship.  Again, 
athletics  have  become  too  often  a  commercial  project,  and  as  such  the  interests  of  the 
contenders  and  the  ideals  of  true  sportsmanship  have  been  eclipsed  in  an  attempt  to 
secure  the  patronage  of  sport  enthusiasts.  The  rules  and  purposes  of  the  games  have 
been  altered  to  meet  their  demands. 

If  athletics  had  no  value  beyond  themselves  we  would  hardly  pause  to  concern 
ourselves  with  this  misplaced  emphasis,  but  to  me  they  should  be  an  important  aid  to 
healthy  citizenship.  Through  our  games  we  are  virtually  able  to  rehearse  the  acts  of 
Life’s  drama.  Each  game  has  its  code  of  rules  to  be  followed  and  each  offers  an 
opportunity  to  learn  the  advantages  of  co-operation  with  our  colleagues  and  fairness 
with  our  opponents.  Further,  no  where  better  than  in  athletics  should  we  be  able  to 
learn  the  marks  of  a  gentleman,  and  to  acquire  the  capacity  to  accept  victory  and  de¬ 
feat  with  even  temper, — “To  be  humble  in  victory  and  sportsmen  in  defeat”.  In  life 
if  we  are  to  live  as  a  corporate  society  there  are  certain  written  and  unwritten  rules 
which  we  must  learn  to  respect.  We  must  co-operate  with  our  fellow-men  if  we  are 
going  to  make  any  worth-while  and  lasting  achievement,  and  overcome  all  barriers  of 
prejudice  and  intolerance  which  make  a  basis  of  national  and  international  under- 
s'anding  among  people  impossible.  The  world  expects  us  to  be  gentlemen  and  how 
magnificent  it  is  if  we  can  learn  to  accept  the  fortunes  of  success  and  seeming  defeat 
with  patient  spirit. 

In  view  of  this  direct  comparison  we  cannot  doubt  the  word  of  that  one  who 
said*  “Tell  me  how  a  nation’s  youth  plays  its  games  and  I  will  predict  that  nation’s 
future”. 

Athletics  offer  two  widely  divorced  avenues  of  interpretation.  The  one  views 
sport  only  as  an  outlet  for  personal  athletic  ambitions  and  as  an  end  in  itself  devoid 
of  any  cultural  value.  The  other  interprets  athletics  as  a  means  to  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  life,  as  meaningful  activity  giving  the  participants  a  broadened  insight 
into  Life  and  its  purposes. 

Our  athletics  may  be  restricted  and  fruitless  or  purposeful  and  developmental. 
The  sports  people  at  Wimbledon,  Forest  Hills,  and  Melbourne  are  endeavouring  to 
incorporate  the  real  purpose  of  athletics  into  their  games.  Do  we  follow  in  their 
train? 

Howard  Purchase. 
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Canada’s  Future 


“ There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  man 

When  taken  at  the  flood  lead  on  to  fortune .” 

— Shakespeare. 

IN  the  same  way  as  this  genius  and  poet  had  discovered  the  potentialities  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  and  thus  mcoipoiated  them  in  these  immortal  lines,  so  it  is  that  manv 
of  us,  as  Canadians,  are  prone  to  believe  that  there  is  also  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of 
state.  The  tide  of  greatness  is  rolling  on  over  the 
seas  of  time  toward  the  shores  of  Canada.  Will 
Canadians  accept  their  challenge  when  the  flood 
of  eventualities  and  possibilities  are  ours?  Or  will 
our  opportunity  to  contribute  something  genuine 
to  humanity  pass  by  unnoticed  because  of  our 
cloudiness  of  mind,  our  sentimentality  in  refusing 

to  face  facts,  or  our  adherence  to  ruinous  tradi¬ 
tions?  What  is  Canada’s  future?  The  answer 
depends  upon  you  and  upon  me.  It  depends 
upon  what  each  of  us  are,  upon  what  we  aspire, 
or  probably  fail  to  aspire,  to  be  as  individuals 
and  what  we  give  to  our  country  in  terms  of  true 
citizenship. 

Spring  is  in  the  air  to-day.  The  cold  bleak 
days  of  this  particular  winter  will  soo  nbe  gone 
forever  and  passed  into  oblivion.  The  radiant 
beams  of  the  solar  which  brings  to  the  virgin  soil 
warmth  and  new  life  steal  softly  into  the  class¬ 
room.  And  as  I  look  up  from  my  writing  and 
gaze  through  the  open  window  my  eyes  wander 
out  over  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Quinte.  Still  frozen 
over  its  dead  surface  presents  a  scent  of  peaceful¬ 
ness  and  contentment.  Only  a  few  rods  away 
into  the  picturesque  bay.  We  saw  the  Moira 
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the  river  Moira  empties  its  water 
last  night.  At  first  we  passed 
over  the  bridge  in  the  darkness  unaware  of  any  strangeness  in  the  gorge  below.  All 
appeared  peaceful  and  still.  But  our  attention  was  soon  drawn  to  these  depths  by  the 
frozen  masses  of  ice  therein.  A  thaw  had  slightly  broken  up  the  ice  during  the  past 
week  and  the  inertia  of  the  flow  from  the  northern  highlands  had  piled  it  in  a  rugged 
and  complicated  manner  and  in  this  condition  the  river  had  frozen  over  and  now  the 
rear  of  the  ice  jam  at  this  river’s  mouth  had  been  silenced  for  a  time  at  least.  But 
to-day  indicates  another  thaw — another  upheaval.  To-morrow  its  waters  shall  be 
seething  and  foaming  as  they  resume  their  course  disturbing  the  apparent  calmness 
of  the  imperturbable  bay  with  its  impetus.  But  in  a  few  days  the  glamour  of  this 
little  bay  shall  be  revived  and  reawakened  by  those  fresh  waters  as  they  flow  through 
it  into  Lake  Ontario  and  hence  down  through  the  St.  Lawrence  and  ultimately  into 
the  sea. 

Canada  to-day  may  be  compared  in  several  ways  to  the  Quinte  Bay  as  I  beheld 
it  this  morning.  A  thing  of  beauty — a  picture  of  peace — and  a  great  mass  apparently 
unaware  of  the  seething  forces  which  have  accumulated  during  past  generations  and 
which  to-morrow  might  issue  forth  disturbing  marring  her  peace  and  her  beauty. 
Comparing  ber  with  other  countries  in  this  modern  age  we  as  her  citizens  might  con- 
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sider  ourselves  worthy  of  a  somewhat  superiority  complex.  Canada  is  the  only  country 
in  the  world  which  has  no  enemies  and  I  think  I  can  safely  say  she  neither  has  nor  by 
any  country  could  be  expected  of  having  in  her  international  activities  ulterior  aims. 
Her  position  again  is  peculiar  in  that  as  an  autonomous  member  of  the  British  Com¬ 
monwealth  she  can  express  her  views  with  a  considerable  degree  of  freedom  yet  she 
shares  in  the  pestige  of  that  powerful  and  august  federation.  She  has  reached  the 
stage  where  she  is  considered  a  nation  still  she  has  not  overstepped  her  rights  by 
asking  other  nations  to  bow  to  her.  One  could  believe  quite  easily  that  Canada  by 
her  physical  resources,  her  geographical  position,  her  history,  her  close  and  friendly 
relations  with  both  the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States  and  the  mixed  character 
of  her  population  seems  to  have  been  procidentia! ly  prepared  to  play  a  part  which  no 
other  nation  seems  at  present  so  well-fitted  to  play.  And  1  believe  she  is,  so  long  as 
we  as  citizens,  face  the  situation  squarely  and  do  not  adhere  to  her  glories  without 
realizing  that  problems  exist  which  extreme  radicalism  shall  not  solve  and  changes 
are  bound  to  force  their  way  upon  us  regardless  of  the  ultra-conservatism  on  the  part 
of  a  few. 

Yesterday  we  passed  our  problems  without  notice.  To-day  they  remain  for 
us  to  gaze  upon  in  a  frozen  corrupt  mass  if  we  are  not  blinded  to  realities.  We  can 
see  within  our  borders  poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty;  4  per  cent,  of  our  population 
controlling  60  per  cent,  of  our  wealth;  a  social  and  economic  order  which  encourages 
individualism  rather  than  co-operation;  and  we  can  not  fail  to  be  aware  that  behind 
it  all  are  elements  of  selfishness,  ingratitude  and  greed.  We  however  take  these  facts 
as  only  casual  without  realizing  that  to-morrow  may  come  the  flood  which  shall  push 
these  forces  through  our  land.  And  it  remains  with  us  to  visualize  the  clearer  waters 
which  shall  follow  to  reaweken  and  revive  our  country  when  the  tide  in  the  affairs  of 
Canadian  statesmanship  has  been  taken  at  the  flood. 

It  is  up  to  Canadian  youth  to  assure  Canada’s  future  by  uniting  all  their  forces 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  party,  religion  or  social  standing  in  a  common  effort  to 
achieve  a  Christian  state  of  society  within  our  Dominion.  Jt  is  up  to  us  to  study 
seriously  the  means  whereby  Canada  may  become  not  necessarily  the  strongest  power 
in  the  world  but  essentially  a  glowing  pattern  from  which  other  nations  may  fashion 
their  structures — structures  founded  on  foundations  of  peace,  liberty,  equality,  and 
justice.  We  must  make  our  land  not  a  cruel  autracacy  gaining  power  by  conquering 
weaker  nations  as  has  been  the  case  so  often  in  the  past,  but  rather  a  great  democracy 
gaining  respect  by  assisting  other  nations  by  just  international  agreements.  Surely 
other  nations  would  not  then  seek  to  take  advantage  of  Canada’s  good  will  and  high 
ideals. 

Just  as  the  peaceful  waters  of  Quinte  Bay  emerge  into  Lake  Ontario  and 
subsequently  through  the  narrow  straits  and  over  the  mighty  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawr¬ 
ence  into  a  body  of  water  which  unites  all  countries,  so  it  is  that  the  superior  ideals 
cf  our  Dominion  shall  finally  emerge  us  into  a  leading  example  in  the  world  and  from 
our  country  shall  go  forth  an  influence  which  shall  push  forward  through  the  straits 
of  difficulty  and  defeat  and  over  rapids  of  pessimism  into  a  realm  which  shall  bind 
together  all  countries  in  a  closer  fellowship  and  permeate  the  hearts  of  all  mankind. 

A  flood  of  opportunities  belongs  to  Canadians  to-day.  If  we  prepare  our¬ 
selves  at  this  opportune  time  the  tide  of  fortune  shall  lead  us  on  to  the  highest  and 
greatest  type  of  fortune — the  fortune  which  exists  through  knowing  the  true  joy  of  a 
brotherly  humanity  and  of  witnessing  universal  happiness.  Canada’s  future  and  the 
future  of  humanity  lies  within  the  hearts  of  youth.  The  destiny  of  ages  to  come  is 
in  our  hands. 

Don  Toppin. 
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A  Panic  in  Church 

The  Doxology  rolled  out  the  doors  and  windows  in  glorious  cadence  of  organic 
effort.  As  one,  the  congregation  rose,  cleared  throats  and  blared  into  the 
opening  words.  With  a  beautific  smile  the  Rev.  Lot  A.  Bull  watched  small 
Timothy  Muggins,  he  of  the  back-row  type,  with  a  well  directed  puff  of  his  pea¬ 
shooter,  hit  the  little  circular  patch  of  shininess  on  the  cranium  of  the  town  miser  and 
crab,  Thos.  C.  Pinchem.  On  and  on,  higher  and  higher,  lower  and  lower,  the  con¬ 
gregation  gave  vent  to  its  Sunday  faith  in  a  communal  voice  that  outstripped  the 
organ,  rose  above  the  choir  and  beat  the  parson  to  the  finish  by  a  clear  two  bars. 

As  if  satisfied  with  its  efforts,  the  congregation  sank  back  onto  the  red  plush 
with  an  honest  sigh,  and  gazed  with  fast  glazing  eyes  at  the  face  of  Rev.  Lot  A.  Bull 
which  swung  like  a  Chinese  lantern  from  side  to  side, — looking  like  a  moon,  the  moon 
that  was  swinging  back  and  forth — a  gentle  snore  broke  the  silence. 

Now  on  this  peaceful  and  righteous  scene  there  appeared  the  villain.  With 
smirky  grin  and  sticky  hands,  he  pulled  from  his  pocket  the  deadly  capsule.  Un¬ 
aware  of  the  Creeping  Terror  which  was  slowly  being  prepared,  Rev.  Lot  A.  Bull 
proceeded  with  his  usual  vigour  to  the  Bible  reading,  choosing  as  his  text,  “He  who 
shall  get  gegehen,  ging  mad, — gets  mad.”  The  capsule  was  slowly  being  opened.  A 
deep  chuckle,  a  hissing  breath  and  the  Terror  was  on  the  floor.  Rev.  Lot  A.  Bull 
plunged  as  from  a  metre  board  into  the  deepest  part  of  his  sermon. 

The  Terror  in  a  grey  coat  scampered  across  the  aisle  with  a  fixed  idea.  On 
the  other  side  was  the  town  newspaper,  Mrs.  J.  T.  H.  Swingem.  All  was  silent. 

With  almost  ecstatic  exultation  Rev.  Lot  A.  Bull  hid  his  thought  under  an 
extremely  flowery  verbage.  Nouns,  verbs,  and  condemnations  rolled  off  his  tongue 
with  mechanical  precision.  The  noise  to  be  heard  was  the  steady  drone  of  his  voice. 
Suddenly,  shriek  upon  shriek  shattered  the  peace  and  chandelier.  The  Terror  had 
struck. 

With  convulsive  jumps  and  squirms,  shrieking  all  the  time  with  hellish 
pitch,  Mrs.  J.  T.  H.  Swingem  bounded  to  the  front.  It  seemed  as  if  she  was  going  to 
apply  force  with  a  leather-encased  pedal  extremity  to  a  well  known  zinc  container 
used  for  carrying  water.  A  last  jump,  a  last  squirm,  a  last  shriek,  and  she  fainted. 

A  startled  silence  lay  like  a  Persian  rug  over  the  congregation.  Then  as  one 
they  rose,  seized  hats  and  coats  and  made  for  the  doors. 

Rev.  Lot  A.  Bull  with  remarkable  presence  of  mind,  clutched  the  collection 
plates  to  his  pigeon  chest  and  also  made  for  the  doors,  making  sure  that  at  least  he  got 
his  Sunday  dinner. 

Back  in  the  church,  a  little  boy  was  gazing  at  the  Terror. 

“What  are  you  doing,  Little  Boy?”  asked  the  parson  in  his  severest  tones. 
“Please  Sir,  my  pet  mouse  got  away  on  me.  ^  g  g 
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Westward  Ho! 


uring  the  vacation  of  1932  the  first  Albert  College  tour  was  instituted  when  a 
party  of  students,  “Pierpont”  Morgan,  “Joe”  Crothers,  “Dozy”  Williamson 
and  “Sir  John  A.”,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Franklin,  toured  the  Canadian 
West.  Leaving  Belleville  on  July  5th,  the  party,  equipped  with  a  complete  camping 
outfit,  spent  the  following  seven  weeks  under  canvas. 


The  itinerary  of  the  tour  was  mapped  so  that  the  greatest  amount  of  Canadian 
territory  could  be  visited  in  the  western  journey.  With  the  exception  of  skirting  the 
southern  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  the  party  kept  to  the  uncompleted  Trans-Canada 
Highway  No.  1  with  Vancouver  as  the  western  objective.  In  general  the  highway  was 
found  to  be  in  good  condition  and  as  for  a  scenic  route*  this  vies  with  any  trans¬ 
continental  highway  of  which  our  neighbours  to  the  south  may  boast. 


Stop-overs  were  made  in  the  principal  cities  en  route  where  places  of  historical 
and  current  interest  were  visited.  The  Canadian  Pacific  irrigation  scheme  in  Alberta 
proved  exceptionally  interesting,  for,  by  the  diversion  of  the  Bow  River  waters  at  the 
huge  Bassano  dam,  thousands  of  otherwise  arid,  unproductive  acres  have  been  re¬ 
claimed  and  now  provide  rich  farming  lands  for  settlers. 

The  highlight  of  the  whole  tour  however,  was  the  journey  through  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Rockies.  A  week-end  was  spent  at  Banff.  The  hot  springs,  Lake  Louise,  Field, 
Kicking  Horse  Pass,  Yo-Ho  Valley  and  the  Great  Divide — the  mention  of  these  brings 
back  a  flood  of  memories.  Truly  this  part  of  our  Dominion  reveals  “God’s  Majestic 
Footprints”. 

Five  days  were  spent  at  Frazer’s  Ranch  in  Nicola  Valley.  Here  the  travellers 
experienced  the  thrills  of  riding  the  range,  mountain  climbing  on  the  Old  Stoyoma 
Trail,  panning  for  gold  on  Petit  Creek,  branding  cattle,  and  tracking  black  bears,  two 
pelts  of  which  came  home  with  the  party. 

By  way  of  the  historic  Cariboo  Trail  and  the  Fraser  River  canyon,  the  “Ply¬ 
mouth  Brethren”  finally  descended  to  the  level  of  the  Pacific  at  Vancouver.  Before 
turning  eastward  again,  a  hurried  trip  across  the  Straits  of  Georgia  was  made  to  visit 
the  B.C.  capital  city,  Victoria. 

The  homeward  journey  was  made  by  way  of  Seattle,  Portland,  and  the  Old 
Oregon  Trail  to  Salt  Lake  City.  A  few  of  the  boys  drank  deeply  at  the  Mormon 
shrine  and  rumour  has  it  Williamson  still  reads  his  Mormon  Bible.  McDonald  still 
boasts  of  his  swimming  prowess  in  Great  Salt  Lake. 

Returning  by  way  of  Chicago  and  Detroit,  the  weary  travellers  crossed  to 
Canadian  soil  again,  happy  to  be  in  their  home  province.  Aside  from  the  pleasant 
and  healthful  holiday,  the  boys  acquired  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  much  of  our 
Dominion,  a  knowledge  which  is  found  useful  in  not  a  little  of  their  academic  work. 


T.  K.  F. 


Com  Collecting  os  a  Hobby 

he  cultivation  of  a  hobby  has  taken  on  new  significance  in  these  modern  times. 
There  was  a  time  before  the  era  of  specialization,  when  the  life  of  the  working 
man  had  a  considerable  measure  of  variety.  But  now  we  must  have  a  hobby  of 
some  sort,  so  as  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  every  day  routine. 

Among  the  many  lines  of  play-activity  with  which  a  man  or  boy  may  occupy 
his  leisure  time,  coin  collecting  has  a  place  of  its  own.  3  here  is  sheer  pleasure  and 
excitement  in  the  collecting  and  study  of  old  coins.  If  you  are  at  all  interested  in  the 
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past,  what  can  bring  bygone  days  back  with  such  vividness?  Here  is  a  little  silver 
coin  of  Athens  which  was  minted  twenty-five  hundred  years  ago  and  which  tells  of 
the  government  and  the  art  of  those  people  who,  in  some  respects,  were  more  ad¬ 
vanced  than  we  are.  No  wonder  it  is  a  fascinating  study  and  that  we  think  back  to 
the  people  who  handled  and  did  business  with  these  old  coins. 

There  are  two  apparent  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  beginner  which  seem  hard 
to  overcome.  One  is  the  difficulty  of  finding  ancient  coins  in  a  new  country  like 
Canada,  and  the  other,  expense.  The  first  of  these  is  quite  easily  overcome.  One 
may  secure  nearly  any  coin  in  the  world  from  a  numismatic  society,  but  one  must 
have  the  necessary  funds  in  order  to  buy  these.  The  supply  on  the  market  is  in¬ 
exhaustible.  It  is  true  that  some  collectors  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  these  precious 
possessions  being  scattered,  and  leave  their  treasures  to  some  museum  or  university, 
so  these  coins  are  off  the  market.  The  majority  of  the  older  collectors  are  pleased  to 
think  that  a  younger  generation  will  take  pride  in  continuing  the  study  and  thrill 
they  have  had. 

There  is  being  prepared  for  sale  at  the  present  moment  a  large,  and  now  very 
valuable  collection  made  many  years  ago  by  a  wealthy  New  Yorker.  On  his  death 
everything  came  to  the  daughter  and  these  coins,  with  many  other  things,  were  stored 
away  in  the  attic  and  forgotten.  Just  recently  this  fine  collection  was  found  and 
veteran  collectors  and  dealers  are  trying  to  buy  it. 

Rel  ics  of  an  almost  forgotten  past  are  today  being  dug  up  in  Quebec  City 
through  the  unearthing  by  workmen  of  rare  old  coins  dating  back  nearly  four  hundred 
years.  The  old  coins,  mostly  of  penny  value,  are  being  found  by  city  labourers 
digging  trenches  for  a  pipe  line,  and  are  reminiscent  of  the  days  when  the  timber 
trade  flourished  along  the  coves  and  when  immigrants  and  sailors  landed  there  in  old 
wind-jammers. 

Among  these  coins  is  one  dated  1552.  Much  of  what  had  been  stamped  on 
this  piece  has  been  obliterated  as  the  result  of  long  interment,  but  the  words  “Nova 
Scotia”  can  be  discerned  on  one  side.  Another  of  the  coins  is  dated  1820,  and  bears 
a  harp  on  one  side  and  the  head  of  a  woman  on  the  reverse.  This  is  presumably  of 
Irish  mintage.  Still  another  piece,  damaged  by  a  workman’s  pick,  is  stamped  “self- 
government  and  free  trade  ”.  The  date  on  this  cent,  or  penny,  is  invisible  due  to  the 
dent  made  in  it  by  the  pick.  A  number  of  others,  all  of  them  rare,  have  also  been 
dug  up  and  are  now  in  possession  of  the  workmen  who  found  them. 

Every  year,  new  hoards  of  buried  coins  are  being  discovered  in  Europe  and 
other  older  countries,  in  the  demolition  of  ancient  houses,  or  in  the  digging  of  ex¬ 
cavations.  There  is  certainly  no  danger  of  the  supply  being  exhausted. 

The  time  to  begin  the  career  of  collector  is  when  one  is  young;  at  such  a  time 
he  can  get  the  maximum  amount  of  pleasure  for  the  minimum  of  expenditure.  The 
obvious  starting  point  for  a  boy  is  to  be  on  the  outlook  for  the  old  Canadian  copper 
coins  which,  although  they  are  now  becoming  rare,  are  interesting  souvenirs  of  the 
days  before  Confederation  when  each  province  had  its  own  currency. 

You  will,  I  think,  agree  that  every  man  and  boy  should  have  a  hobby  of  some 
sort  to  help  relieve  the  monotony  of  life.  In  this  generation,  we  have  an  enormous 
list  of  hobbies  to  choose  from,  but  I  am  certain  that  the  collecting  of  coins  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  these. 

B.  D. 
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Another  Victory 

■"~N  R.  brown  was  suddenly  awakened  from  sleep  by  the  ringing  of  the 

)  It  had  evidently  rung  several  times  because  the  last  one,  the  one  which  a 
aroused  the  doctor  seemed  to  be  longer  and  more  emphatic  than  usual  as  if  t  e 
operator  were  trying  to  say,  “wake  up,  don’t  you  know  that  this  is  important . 

“Hello!”  the  voice  sounded  a  bit  sleepy. 

“Oh  doctor,  come  quickly,  my  brother  has  taken  suddenly  ill  and  I  am  all 
alone.”  The  voice  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire  indicated  the  youthfulness  of  the 
speaker.  One  could  tell  how  nervous  and  worried  he  was. 

After  learning  the  address,  he  replaced  the  receiver  on  its  hook  and  began 
immediately  to  dress.  This  was  accomplished  quickly,  Dr.  Brown  being  young, 
energetic,  conscientious  and  eager  to  be  of  service  to  all. 

Upon  opening  the  side  door  leading  to  the  garage,  a  whiff  of  snow,  with  such 
force  as  if  it  had  been  suddenly  released  from  a  cannon,  caught  him  full  in  the  face. 
He  then  realized  for  the  first  time  what  a  stormy  night  it  was.  He  paused  for  a 
moment  as  if  undecided  what  to  do  but  immediately  there  flashed  before  him  the 
picture  of  a  boy,  suffering  with  intense  pain,  tossing  to  and  fro  upon  a  bed  in  an 
effort  to  relieve  the  cruel  torture.  “What  if  it  were  my  own  brother,  said  he;  as  he 
backed  his  car  into  the  street.  This  thought  spurred  him  on  and  in  a  few  minutes  he 
was  speeding  as  fast  as  the  blinding  snow  would  permit,  in  the  direction  indicated. 

So  deeply  was  he  emerged  in  thought  that  he  did  not  notice  the  nature  of  the 
vicinity  through  which  he  was  travelling.  It  was  one  of  the  poorer  sections  of  the 
city.  On  either  side  of  the  street  were  low  rambling,  dillapidated  looking  houses, 
some  without  any  paint,  others  with  torn  shades  and  curtains  at  the  windows.  The 
car  turned  into  a  narrow  side  street  and  came  to  a  stop  beside  a  low  shack  from  which 
a  light  appeared. 

The  low  growl  of  a  dog  as  if  resenting  any  intrusion  upon  his  sick  master, 
announced  the  doctor’s  arrival.  He  pushed  open  the  door  and  entered.  The  shack 
consisted  of  but  one  room  very  poorly  furnished.  On  one  wall  hung  a  solitary  pic¬ 
ture.  A  table  supported  at  one  corner  by  means  of  a  box  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  upon  which  rested  a  dimly  lighted  oil  lamp  and  in  one  corner  a  stove  that  had 
seen  better  days.  Near  the  stove  stood  the  bed  upon  which  lay  the  sick  boy.  Sitting 
beside  him  was  his  brother,,  the  little  fellow  who  had  called  the  doctor. 

Dr.  Brown  saw  that  he  must  work  quickly  if  the  boy’s  life  was  to  be  saved. 
He  first  made  a  careful  examination  and  administered  the  treatment  his  skill  advised. 
He  knew  that  it  would  be  a  long  battle  against  death  and  that  the  remainder  of  the 
night  would  have  to  be  spent  carefully  watching  the  now  slumbering  boy  lest  the 
“Grim  Reaper”  would  unexpectedly  steal  in  and  capture  the  prize.  All  night  long 
he  watched,  moving  only  to  feel  his  pulse  and  give  him  healing  medicine.  A  fight 
was  being  waged  between  the  grim  warrior,  death,  and  the  doctor,  with  the  physician 
slowly  at  first,  then  more  rapidly,  beating  him  into  submission  and  defeat. 

When  the  first  gray  fingers  of  dawn  had  pushed  night  aside,  the  doctor  rose, 
leaned  over  the  patient  and  listened  to  his  breathing.  It  was  coming  in  regular  beats. 
He  had  won  the  fight.  He  roused  the  now  sleeping  brother  from  the  corner  where  he 
lay,  gave  simple  instructions  regarding  the  medicine  and  left,  saying  that  he  would 
call  again. 

The  doctor  drove  home  through  the  now  busy  streets,  his  head  erect,  a  new 
light  in  his  eye,  knowing  that  he  had  won  another  victory.  While  eating  his  break¬ 
fast  he  fully  realized  that  he  was  playing  a  man’s  game,  that  he  was  serving  others, 
which  alone  made  life  worth  while. 

C.  R.  B. 
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Can  Man  Abolish  War? 

Inhere  is  but  one  reason  for  my  writing  this  article.  That  is  not  because  of  a 
desire  to  help  fill  up  the  pages  of  this  magazine,  but  because  of  a  very  vital 
interest  in  what  I  have  to  write.  Some  people  may  read  this  and  some  may 
glance  at  the  heading  but  may  not  be  sufficiently  interested  therein  to  take  the  trouble 
to  continue.  Let  me  say  this.  It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  the  latter  may  not  wish 
to  read  this  article  that  the  attempts  to  bring  about  world  peace  have  not  as  yet  been 
successful.  We  have  not  been  sufficiently  interested.  We  really  have  not  wished  to 
do  away  with  war  and  as  a  result  there  has  not  been  the  demand  for  its  abolishment. 
A  few  good  people — good  and  intelligent  people — have  occasionally  stepped  out  from 
the  ranks  and  said,  “We  want  peace”,  but  the  general  public  has  not  been  interested. 

Most  people  agree  with  you  and  say  that  war  is  horrible,  wasteful  and  futile. 
They  would  be  very  ready  for  its  abolishment  “if  that  were  only  possible”,  but  some¬ 
how  they  seem  to  have  become  obsessed  with  the  erroneous  idea  that  we  cannot  get 
rid  of  war  because  of  “the  tiger  and  the  ape  in  man”.  They  say,  “you  cannot  change 
human  nature”.  May  I  say  that  the  whole  of  civilization  is  a  fight  against  nature. 
As  far  as  human  nature  means  anything  it  means  animal  nature;  and  that  in  every 
nursery  in  every  country  these  natural  instincts  are  being  changed  into  something 
reasonable  and  decent. 

Then  can  man  abolish  war?  It  is  very  childish  to  think  otherwise.  War  is 
some'ching  of  man’s  own  contriving.  It  would  be  silly  to  say,  “we  will  renounce 
earthquakes,  and  cancer,  and  storms  at  sea”,  but  it  would  be  equally  silly  to  say  that 
we  cannot  renounce  anything  that  we  have  invented  for  ourselves.  But,  remember, 
before  we  can  free  this  world  from  the  curse  of  war  each  individual  must  demand  it. 
He  must  see  the  horror,  the  sin  and  the  utter  futility  and  forget  the  sentimentality  of 
war.  Sentimentality  is  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  peace.  Yes,  if  we  want  this 
world  to  be  free  from  the  panis  of  war,  we  must  demand  it,  and  dismuss  those  mental 
pictures  of  marching  armies  and  playing  bands  from  our  minds.  We  must  look 
clearly  and  firmly  on  our  cenotaphs  and  all  glorified  things  of  war  if  we  are  to  reach 
that  place  which  many  of  us  desire  passionately,  and  of  which  no  one  fails  to  express 
at  least  an  academic  approval — universal  peace. 

Is  war  an  heroic  thing?  I  think  not.  In  fact  it  is  almost  comically  unheroic. 
No  modern  nation  thinks  of  going  to  war  unless  it  is  convinced  of  being  on  the 
winning  side.  A  nation’s  honour  waits  upon  its  army  and  its  fleet;  and  only  when 
these  are  thought  invincible  is  that  honour  ready  to  take  offense.  I  believe  that  killing 
and  dying  for  one’s  country  is  not  a  hit  more  heroic  than  battling  and  suffering 
injuries  for  one’s  rugby  team.  We  speak  of  war  heroes.  My  opinion  is  that  there 
are  few,  but  very  few.  When  a  man  goes  into  action  with  his  comrades  he  knows  that 
there  are  going  to  be  casualties  sufferer,  hut  he  does  not  know  who  the  unfortunate 
ones  will  be.  He  hopes  however  that  the  other  fellow  will  he  one  of  the  number  and 
not  himself.  Is  that  heroism?  My  idea  of  a  hero  is  exemplified  by  one  who,  long¬ 
ing  to  live,  accepts  death,  for  a  cause,  willingly.  Such  men  lived  during  the  time  of 
the  rack  and  the  stake.  They  are  very  scarce  to-day.  Why  do  men  go  to  war? 
Some  go  because  they  are  conscripted,  others  go  for  economic  reason,  others  go  hoping 
to  return  covered  with  glory  and  the  rest  go  because  life  in  wartmie  is  hell  anyway. 
Where  do  the  heroes  come  in? 

All  down  through  the  centuries  to  the  great  conflict  of  1914-18  wars  were 
made  by  government.  To-day,  while  so  many  changes  are  taking  place,  let  each  of 
us  do  our  utmost  to  help  bring  about  one  great  additional  alteration — peace  by  the 
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people.  We  are  supposed  to  be  living  in  an  age  of  democracy.  If  that  is  so  let  us 
take  advantage  of  our  opportunities  and  use  our  influence  in  an  endeavour  to  effect 
that  condition  of  harmony  among  the  nations  of  the  world  for  which  many  of  us  are 
hoping,  and  save  our  civilization  from  being  shattered  beyond  repair. 


W.  A.  D. 


A  Fable 


IT  came  to  pass  one  morning  that  a  certain  scholar,  in  journeying  from  the  dining- 
hall  to  the  residence,  fell  in  step  with  a  master.  “I  am  sick,”  quoth  he,  4  I  betake 
myself  to  the  infirmary.”  “Granted,”  saith  the  master  and  proceedeth  on  his 
way.'  The  infirm  one  turning  to  a  room  mate  spake,  “I  have  no  sickness  and  I  also 
have  no  homework  completed.”  With  that  he  betook  himself  up  the  long  and  narrow 
stairs.  Coming  unto  that  place  he  informeth  the  nurse  that  he  hath  a  sickness  and 
desireth  a  bed  in  which  to  rest  his  pain-racked  body.  The  nurse  then  fetched  a  bottle, 
rich  with  oil.  Having  demanded  of  the  ailing  one  if  he  was  really  ailing,  the  stricken 
one  remembering  his  homework  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Thus  she  administered 
unto  him  a  great  dose.  Having  partaken  of  the  latter  he  was  truly  sick,  but,  having 
recovered  rapidly,  he  wended  his  way  with  some  haste  down  the  crooked  path  and 
hence  to  his  classes.  Moral — Be  ye  not  what  thou  art  not  .... 

M.  S. 


Watches 

Though  small,  portable  clocks  were  in  existence  as  early  as  the  15th  century  in 
Germany,  they  were  too  large  for  the  pocket,  and  the  invention  of  the  watch  is 
really  due  to  Peter  Helle,  a  clockmaker  of  Nuremburg,  about  1500,  who  devised 
the  mainspring.  The  latter  was  improved  by  Jacob  Zeck  of  Prague  in  1525,  by  the 
invention  of  the  fusee,  a  kind  of  conical  pulley  interposed  between  the  barrel  con¬ 
taining  the  mainspring  and  the  train  wheels.  The  fusee  helped  to  correct  the  unequal 
power  exerted  by  the  springs  the  latter  unwound. 

Queen  Elizabeth  wore  the  first  wrist  watch,  which  is  a  far  call  from  our 
modern  bagettes  and  wring-watches. 

After  the  invention  of  the  fusee  the  next  radical  step  forward  was  the  keyless 
watch  patented  by  Thomas  Prest  in  1820. 

Since  the  beginning  of  history  men  have  been  striving  to  measure  time  accur¬ 
ately,  but  as  yet  they  have  not  succeeded. 

In  the  U.  S.  observatory  at  Washington  there  are  several  Rieflex  clocks  which 
have  been  built  and  installed  at  great  expense. 

These  clocks  have  been  mounted  on  concrete  piers  sunk  deep  in  the  earth  to 
avoid  vibration.  They  are  housed  in  a  room  which  is  kept  always  at  constant  tem¬ 
perature.  Every  28  seconds  they  are  automatically  wound  by  electricity — they  run 
in  a  vacuum.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  precautions  which  human  ingenuity  can  devise,  these 
clocks  do  not  keep  perfect  time. 

When  you  are  contemplating  buying  a  watch  wait  until  you  can  afford  to  buy 
a  good  one;  and  when  you  have  secured  a  good  timepiece  take  care  of  it.  Science, 
art  and  the  greatest  human  skill  all  contribute  to  making  your  watch.  In  justice  to 
this  painstaking  care  and  to  the  service  you  have  a  right  to  expect  from  your  watch, 
you  should  give  this  marvellous  mechanism  the  simple  and  reasonable  care  which 
will  he!p  it  to  serve  you  faithfully  and  well. 

C.  M. 
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What  Is  Literature? 

OT  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer,”  we  say  on  first  thought.  We  have 
been  encountering  literature  nearly  every  day  for  years  and  surely  must 
know  what  it  is.  And  yet,  even  after  we  have  devoted  considerable  time 
to  an  examination  of  the  various  definitions  of  it,  we  are  left  with  a  certain  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  with  our  ultimate  choice  of  what  to  us  is  the  best  definition.  It  is  our 
purpose  here  to  discuss  the  problem,  and  to  choose  as  best  we  can  the  most  accurate 
description  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  true  literature. 

“Words,  words,  words.”  In  this  reply  of  the  greatest  of  Shakespeare’s  char¬ 
acters,  Hamlet,  to  the  query  of,  “What  do  you  read,  my  lord?”  we  have  the  content  in 
a  modified  form,  of  the  definition  of  literature  which  the  small  dictionary  yields, 
namely,  “all  written  and  printed  compositions”.  If  we  take  the  etymological  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  “literature”,  this  definition  will  suffice.  Indeed  the  bounds  of 
literature  must  be  great.  We  feel  at  once,  however,  that  literature,  in  our  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  word,  has  a  different  significance.  Hence  we  eliminate  many  of  the 
'■‘words”  which  Hamlet  referred  to  and  arrive  at  a  more  restricted  meaning — “those 
compositions  which  promote  thought  or  knowledge”.  Even  this  definition  includes 
far  more  than  we  feel  is  true  literature.  For  instance  the  attractive  circular  of  a 
steamship  company  advertising  a  tour  of  the  Mediterranean  may  promote  some 
thought  or  knowledge.  But  we  are  unable  to  place  it  by  the  side  of  Lord  Byron’s 
“ Isles  of  Greece ”  and  call  them  both  literature.  Certainly,  there  is  a  difference. 
And  so,  by  further  elimination,  we  restrict  the  meaning  of  literature  and  make  it 
apply  only  to  what  we  might  call  the  “belle-lettres”  or  “compositions  which  deal  with 
a  content  of  universal  value  in  a  manner  of  exceptional  beauty  or  power.”  In  the 
remainder  of  our  discussion,  we  shall  not  consider  literature  as  a  tangle  of 
words,  which  is  unfortunately  the  view  of  many  who  evade  it,  but  shall  rather  con¬ 
sider  it  the  relatively  small  portion  of  literary  utterances  that  possesses  artistic  ex¬ 
cellence,  that  approaches  the  ideal  of  literature  as  seen  in  these  words  with  which 
John  opens  his  gospel:  “In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God, 
and  the  Word  was  God”. 

A  profitable  way  of  discussing  the  question,  “What  is  true  literature  ”  would 
be  to  examine  its  essentials.  Of  course  there  are  several  elementary  requirements  of 
literature,  such  as  correct  grammar  and  good  rhetoric.  But  these  may  be  character¬ 
istics  of  compositions  that  are  not  recognized  as  true  literature.  It  is  with  what 
makes  the  latter  that  we  are  concerned.  We  have  said  in  our  most  restricted  definition 
that  true  literature  must  deal  with  a  content  of  universal  value.  And  so,  one  of  the 
requisite  characteristics  of  a  composition  that  enters  the  charmed  circle  is  that  it 
displays  universality.  It  must  not  be  evolved  from  a  local,  provincial  or  parochial 
point  of  view,  but  must  be  catholic  and  cosmopolitan;  in  short,  it  must  have  appeal 
not  merely  for  an  age  and  a  people,  but  for  many  ages  and  many  peoples.  The 
cumulative  appeal  of  real  literature  comes  from  the  fact  that  art  cares  little  for  local 
or  temporal  boundaries.  And  so,  compositions  composed  centuries  ago  still  have 
appeal  for  us  living  in  our  more  highly  developed  civilization  because,  while  civiliza¬ 
tion  has  advanced,  human  nature  has  remained  much  the  same,  so  that  the  underlying 
nature  peculiar  to  the  human  being  of  to-day  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the 
man  of  centuries  ago.  Our  primary  likes  and  dislikes  are  unchanged  by  time.  We 
have  the  same  fundamental  problems  of  life-experience  as  did  the  ancients,  whose 
thoughts  on  these  problems,  as  expressed  in  their  literature,  suffer  little  in  comparison 
with  those  of  more  modern  literary  lights. 

How  is  this  universality  acquired?  Certainly,  it  is  not  a  natural  endowment, 
though  one  man  will  cultivate  a  universal  spirit  more  readily  than  another,  just  as  one 
child  learns  pianoforte  more  quickly  than  another.  The  lives  of  literary  men  show 
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that  books  exert  a  powerful  influence  in  the  development  of  universality.  The  name 
of  Robert  Burns  will  suflice  here.  Men  like  Ben  Jarson,  Byron,  Shelley  and  Brown¬ 
ing  no  doubt  acquired  much  of  their  universal  spirit  from  travel.  Yet  is  travel  neces¬ 
sary?  Thomas  Hardy,  a  recent  example  of  the  universal  man,  travelled  little,  Shake¬ 
speare,  perhaps  the  most  universal  writer  of  all,  was  not  a  traveller.  From  him  we 
can  get  an  excellent  lesson  as  to  how  universality  is  acquired.  His  education  in  man 
made  institutions  was  limited,  yet  he  read  a  great  deal  with  thorough  understanding, 
and  he  was  alwavs  enrolled  in  the  great  natural  institution,  the  world  about  him. 
Little  did  he  see  of  nature  or  of  men  and  his  actions  that  did  not  impress  him,  became 
part  of  his  thoughts,  and  find  a  place  in  his  works.  F  rom  him  we  learn  that  by  living 
intensely  in  the  environment  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  and  by  having  a  complete 
interpretation  of  that  environment,  we  can  best  become  universal.  Why  should  this 
not  be  true?  For  is  each  locality  really  not  a  small  world  in  itself?  The  man  who 
interprets  in  a  universal  spirit  the  life  of  one  locality  really  interprets  all  life. 


The  latter  part  of  the  definition  of  literature  which  we  favour  reads  ^  ...  in 
a  manner  of  exceptional  beauty  or  power”.  And  so  another  of  the  great,  essential 
characters  of  true  literature  is  “style”.  To  give  a  formula  for,  or  even  an  accurate 
definition  of  style  is  impossible,  because  it  has  such  a  personal  quality.  The  styles 
displayed  by  the  literary  artists  of  all  times  are  numerous,  in  fact,  we  may  say  that 
each  artist  has  shown  a  style  of  his  own.  But  what  is  style,  or  how  may  we  best  define 
it?  We  recognize  it  as  a  series  of  cunningly  devised  nuances  and  rhythms  that  run 
through  a  piece,  whether  it  he  prose  or  poetry  and  give  it  power  and  continuity.  It 
is  the  use  of  words  in  a  way  that  the  imagination  is  quickened  and  the  soul  stirred. 
As  Matthew  Arnold  as  admirably  put  it:  “Style  is  a  peculiar  recasting  and  heighten¬ 
ing  under  a  certain  condition  of  spiritual  excitement  of  what  a  man  has  to  say,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  add  dignity  and  distinction  to  it.”  It  is  style  which,  in  such  an  artist 
as  Coleridge,  makes  even  drab  words  take  fresh  colour,  so  that  something  is  com¬ 
municated  other  than  by  the  individual  words  themselves;  something  is  almost 
magically  added  to  the  content.  Style  is,  therefore,  not  merely  a  decorative  frame 
for  utterances,  but  is  actually  part  of  the  content.  Style  can  not  be  taught,  but  is 
something  the  writer  gradually  and  perhaps  unconsciously,  cultivates  through  practice 
in  writing. 


While  universality  and  style  are  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  true  liter¬ 
ature,  there  are  others  that  might  be  mentioned.  We  will  be  content  with  suggesting 
only  one  of  these.  A  certain  type  of  composition  may  deal  with  a  content  of  universal 
value,  and  may  radiate  soul  and  personality  in  style.  Yet  there  is  a  danger  that  if 
the  theme  is  melancholy  the  treatment  of  it  may  take  on  a  pessimistic  complex,  or,  if 
particularly  joyous,  that  it  may  become  too  flippant.  In  these  types  of  composition, 
if  they  are  to  be  good  literature  the  artist  must  show  what  is  known  as  “root-serenitv”. 
By  this  we  mean  that  he  must  retain  complete  control  over  himself  in  times  of  great 
emotional  stress.  In  the  production  of  such  a  work  he  must  remain  sane  and  sincere, 
must  not  only  lose  his  grip  on  himself  but  must  even  be  able  to  exult  in  these 
emotional  straits  in  which  the  ordinary  man  becomes  unbalanced  and  loses  command 
of  himself.  In  writing  his  “iron”  tragedies,  “Hamlet”  for  instance,  Shakespeare  did 
not  allow  his  emotions  to  dominate  his  thoughts.  This  is  an  excellent  display  of 
root-serenity. 

In  this  discussion  we  have  had  to  be  brief.  We  believe  that  since  the  greatest 
thinkers  have  failed  to  agree  on  an  accurate  definition  of  this  art  whose  essence  has 
remained  a  mystery,  we  have  done  our  best  to  confine  our  attention  to  the  necessary 
characteristics  of  literature.  No  matter  what  the  real  answer  to  this  challenging  and 

o  c 

somewhat  intricate  question  is,  the  fact  remains  that  good  literature  does  and  will 
exist  as  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  mankind. 

J.  E.  G. 
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Albert  College  Dramatic  Society 

REEN  STOCKINGS  ,  that  delightful  comedy  by  A.  E.  W.  Mason  in  which 
the  down-trodden  elder  sister  turns  butterfly  and  devastates  the  community 
with  her  charm,  was  presented  to  a  large  audience  in  the  College 
auditorium,  February  16,  by  Albert  College  Dramatic  Society  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Tuite.  The  amusing  situations  that  arose  as  the  play  progressed  and  the  clever 
dramatic  irony  of  the  lines  provided  amusing  entertainment  that  well  rewarded  a  trip 


**© 


to  the  College  on  a  cold  night. 


Before  the  play  began  Dr.  Bishop,  Principal  of  the  College,  welcomed  the 
visitors  and  assured  them  of  a  delightful  evening.  He  expressed  appreciation  of  the 
splendid  work  of  Miss  Jessie  B.  Tuite,  Director  of  Expression  of  the  Albert  College 
Conservatory  whose  co-operation  made  the  play  possible. 

The  play  introduces  a  household  of  four  daughters,  their  sympathetic  aunt 
from  Chicago,  and  the  father,  anxious  to  have  his  daughters  marry  so  that  he  may 
close  the  large  home  and  live  at  his  Club. 


His  second  and  third  daughters  are  married,  the  youngest  on  the  verge  of  an 
engagement  which  he  refuses  to  recognize  until  Celia,  the  eldest  and  the  “problem” 
of  the  family  yet  the  self-sacrificing  and  dependable  daughter  who  keeps  the  house¬ 
hold  running  smoothly,  is  wed.  When  her  youngest  sister  tells  Celia  that  her  en¬ 
gagement  with  Bobby  Tarver  cannot  be  announced  because  of  Celia,  she  invents  an 
engagement  with  a  Col.  John  Smith  now  in  Africa,  then  has  his  death  announced  at  a 
suitable  time.  Celia  at  once  becomes  the  “belle'’  of  the  neighborhood  and  thoroughly 
enjoys  herself  until  a  mysterious  stranger  arrives  and  introduces  himself  as  a  friend 
of  the  “deceased”  and  turns  out  to  be  a  Col.  Smith  who  has  been  delighted  but 
mystified  with  a  letter  from  Celia.  The  play  ends  happily  with  Col.  Smith  and  Celia 
falling  in  love. 

Miss  Catherine  Smith  portrayed  in  masterful  fashion  the  various  phases  of 
Celia  as  the  uninteresting,  drab,  eldest  sister,  the  earnest  home-maker,  the  rebellious 
young  woman,  the  gay  and  laughing  and  finally  the  perplexed,  wary  listener  to  the 
friend  of  “Col.  Smith”. 


Mr.  Jack  Macdonald  with  self-assurance  and  ease  aided  by  a  very  flexible 
voice  made  the  most  of  a  very  good  part  as  Col.  John  Smith,  D.S.O.  His  sincere  and 
frank  admiration  of  Celia  in  his  confession  at  being  asked  embarrassing  questions 
and  his  adroit  way  of  removing  all  obstacles  in  his  talk  with  her  resulted  in  his 
success  as  a  suitor. 


Miss  Helen  Sulman  as  Mrs.  Chisolm  Faraday,  the  understanding  and  sympath¬ 
etic  aunt  from  Chicago  who  aided  reluctantly  in  the  deception  which  Celia  carried  on 
and  was  overwhelmed  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  “Col.  Smith’s  friend”,  had  a  role 
which  she  portrayed  with  exactly  the  right  touch. 

The  three  daughters  of  Mrs.  Faraday,  Lady  Trenchard,  a  widow,  Madge  Rock¬ 
ingham,  whose  husband  is  in  India,  and  the  youngest,  vivacious  Phyllis  who  wishes 
to  announce  her  engagement  to  Hon.  Robert  Tarver,  are  charmingly  portrayed  by 
Misses  Bernice  Arbuckle,  Jean  Dickens,  and  Joan  Maraskas. 

Not  at  all  bright,  but  considering  himself  so,  Hon.  Robert  Tarver  who  is 
running  for  parliament  bores  everybody  but  Phyllis.  Mr.  Lewis  Day  with  accent, 
gestures  and  his  monocle  carried  this  dillicult  part  well. 

Mr.  Morgan  Rowland  as  the  worried  and  blustering  father  was  a  successful 
addition  to  the  cast  portraying  the  character  nicely.  Mr.  Reg.  Warren  as  gruff  old 
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Admiral  Grice,  R.N.,  was  especially  suited  to  his  part.  Mr.  Joe  Barnard  as  James 
Raleigh  and  Mr.  Phil  Lake  as  Henry  Steele,  suitors  of  Celia,  were  very  good  while 
Mr.  Crawford  Martin  made  the  most  of  his  part  as  Martin,  the  butler. 

During  intermission,  Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Arnott  gave  solos,  with  Mr.  S.  Anglin 
as  accompanist.  At  the  close  of  the  play  a  handsome  boquet  of  roses  was  presented 
to  Miss  Tuite  for  her  devoted  work  as  director. 

L.  D. 


A  Sunrise 

There  is  nothing  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  of  the  artist,  more  restful  to  the 
troubled  mind,  or  more  inspiring  to  the  adventuresome  being  than  the  beautiful, 
pure,  unmolested  picture  which  Nature  presents  in  a  sunrise.  Of  course  this 
is  a  little  world  to  itself,  for  the  labourer,  the  adventurer  and  the  naturalist,  and  is 
totally  unknown  to  the  midnight  reveller,  unless  it  be  as  he  returns  home  too  sleepy 
or  unconscious  to  know  what  is  going  on. 

Very  early  in  the  morning  the  moon  still  rides  high,  but  gradually  it  begins  to 
fade  as  the  first  streaks  of  dawn  appear  in  the  eastern  sky.  One  stands  in  awe  of  the 
celestial  beauty,  as  the  great  streaks  of  red  rise  higher  to  chase  away  the  last  linger¬ 
ing  shadows.  All  nature  awakens  to  welcome  the  rising  of  the  sun.  The  rooster 
crows,  a  breath  of  wind  brings  to  life  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  and  to  the  south  the  first 
smoke  from  a  cottage  chimney  rises,  erect  and  stately  to  disappear  in  the  clear 
morning  air. 

And  now  a  small  arc  of  brilliant  glowing  fire  appears  over  the  horizon, 
making  a  mirror  of  some  glassy  lake,  gliding  through  some  tall  pine  trees  to  steal 
from  one  sleepy  valley  to  another,  a  messenger  of  day.  Gradually  the  arc  grows 
larger  and  more  brilliant  as  it  becomes  a  half,  and  finally  a  complete  circle,  riding 
freely  in  the  clear  blue  sky. 

And  now  the  magic  spell  is  ended.  The  noise  and  bustle  of  a  busy  world 
beckon  the  watcher  to  the  tasks  of  the  day,  but  he  goes  with  a  cheerful  whistle,  a 
light  step  and  a  soul  filled  with  a  beauty  of  that  morning  sunrise. 

J.  B. 


The  Kidnapper 

The  night  was  dark.  .  .  .  The  moon  was  hidden  by  a  cloud.  ...  A  slight  breeze 
was  whispering  through  the  ghostly  poplars.  .  .  .  Over  in  the  village  the  town 
clock  sounded.  ...  A  dog  howled.  .  .  .  Then  all  was  still.  ...  A  twig 
cracked.  ...  A  dim  figure  emerged  from  the  shadows.  ...  It  was  a  man.  .  .  .  He 
stopped,  listened,  then  silently  crept  along  the  hedge.  .  .  .  Noiselessly  he  swung  the 
gate  and,  leaving  it  open  behind  him,  he  took  a  round-about  way  to  a  clump  of 
bushes.  .  .  .  He  advanced  towards  an  open  window,  having  made  certain  no  one  was 
near.  .  .  .  Cautiously  the  man  peered  through  the  opening,  then  crouched  beneath 
it.  .  .  .  A  middle-aged  man  was  seated  in  a  rocker  near  the  fire.  .  .  .  His  daughter 
was  sitting  a  few  feet  behind  him.  .  .  .  She  shivered,  then  arose  and  went  to  close 
the  window,  finally  stopping  before  it.  .  .  .  She  leaned  over  to  gaze  at  the  stars 
which  were  beginning  to  brighten  the  dark  night.  .  .  .  Suddenly  she  drew  back.  .  .  . 
Turned  towards  her  father.  ...  He  was  asleep.  .  .  .  Two  arms  reached  through  the 
window.  .  .  .  They  encircled  her.  .  .  .  She  could  not  cry  out.  .  .  .  She  was  being 
smothered — with  kisses.  .  .  .  And  so  they  eloped. 

“Mac”. 
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Sir  Arthur  Currie 

Oh  raise  no  mighty  monument 
Upon  the  place  where  he  cloth  lie, 

He  liveth  in  the  hearts  of  men, 

With  passing  years  he  shall  not  die. 

Beyond  the  mist  of  fleeting  time, 

Shall  shine  the  un diminished  ray, 
Across  the  landscape  of  the  years, 

The  sunshine  of  his  nohle  day. 

Among  the  names  on  history’s  page 
Who  have  to  noble  heights  attained, 

His  name  with  brightness  unsurpassed, 
Shall  tell  of  all  his  laurels  gained. 

He  had  the  wider  vision.  He 
Of  great  and  lofty  aims  possessed. 

He  lived  for  others,  not  himself, 

And  for  his  country  gave  his  best. 

The  evening  of  his  life  came  on 
Ere  all  his  earthly  tasks  were  done, 

And  through  the  sunset  came  a  voice, 
Calling  our  country’s  “greatest  son”. 

Adown  the  silence  of  the  years, 

Shall  sound  the  echo  of  his  fame, 

And  o’er  the  land  he  dearly  loved 
Revered  shall  ever  be  his  name. 

W.  D. 
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A  Glimpse  into  the  Future 

I  saw  into  our  future  life 
A  little  while  ago, 

I  saw  my  friends  as  they  will  be, 

Oh,  little  do  they  know, 

Just  what’s  in  store  for  some  of  them, 
When  thirty  years  have  passed. 

I’d  better  take  another  look 
For  it  may  be  my  last. 

I  see  an  honest  statesman,  who 
At  speaking  has  no  peer; 

His  country’s  welfare  fills  his  heart, 
There’s  naught  to  him  more  dear. 
From  Eastons  Corners  came  this  man; 

At  Albert  got  his  start, 

I’m  sure  in  our  land’s  destiny, 

John  A.  will  play  his  part. 

I  see  an  actor,  straight  and  slim, 

He  plays  in  leading  parts; 

He  is  admired  by  all  the  men, 

And  breaks  the  ladies’  hearts. 

He  got  his  start  within  these  walls, 

Way  back  in  ’thirty-four, 

We  used  to  call  him  “Weenie’’  Day, 

But  that  he’s  called  no  more. 

I  see  a  man  whose  bank  account, 

Up  in  the  millions  stands, 

He  started  with  one  candy  store, 

Then  spread  throughout  the  land. 
His  chain  of  stores  unrivalled  is, 

In  all  our  broad  domain. 

He  was  our  Tuck  shop  manager, 

He  did  not  strive  in  vain. 

I  see  a  man  who  tills  the  soil, 

He  has  a  wondrous  farm, 

He’s  famous  for  his  loud  guffaw, 

It’s  like  a  fire  alarm. 

He’s  married  to  some  buxom  wench, 

And  there’s  a  little  “Jockey”, 

And  if  he’s  like  his  dad  at  all, 

I’ll  bet  he  sure  is  cockey. 

C.  B. 
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The  Close  of  Vacation 

Vacation  time  with  all  its  bliss 
Again  is  almost  o’er, 

And  we  shall  with  reluctance  soon 
Return  to  work  once  more. 

It  seems  a  very  little  while 
Since  we  from  school  were  free, 

And  from  the  classrooms  bustled  forth — 

A  jolly  company. 

All  through  the  balmy  summer  days 
We  roved  through  wood  and  field, 

And  every  place  where  nature’s  ways 
A  hidden  joy  revealed. 

Now  we  must  quit  the  pleasant  paths, 

For  college  to  us  calls 

To  leave  our  pleasures  and  come  hack 

To  fill  her  vacant  halls. 

We  always  grumble  and  complain 
When  the  vacation  ends, 

But  we  are  happy  to  be  back 
To  meet  our  dear,  old  friends. 

W.  D. 


Old  Albert  College 

I  saw  old  Albert  College 
One  day  as  I  passed  by, 

Among  its  grand  old  maples 
That  stretched  to  meet  the  sky 
And  many  thoughts  came  to  me 
That  caused  my  heart  to  sigh. 

The  years  went  fast  at  Albert, 

The  golden  years  and  gay, 

The  hoary  edifice  looked  down 
On  careless  boys  at  play; 

But  now  the  place  is  so  forlorn 
Since  all  have  gone  away. 

They  left  the  quiet  schoolroom, 

The  rugby  field  so  rife 

And  went  to  meet  with  laughter 

The  sterner  games  of  life, 

To  grapple  with  the  problems  grim 
That  fill  the  world  with  strife. 

W.  D. 
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On  Detentions 

The  quality  of  Franklin’s  detentions  is  not  strained, 

It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  students  beneath;  they  are  twice  blest; 

They  give  joy  to  him  that  gives  and  pain  to  him  that  takes: 
They  are  the  mightiest  in  the  mightiest:  they  become 
This  uncrowned  monarch  better  than  a  crown; 

His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  despotic  power, 

The  attribute  to  the  awe  of  the  Faculty, 

Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  the  masters; 

But  detentions  are  also  above  this  sceptred  sway; 

They  are  enthroned  in  the  heart  of  Simpson, 

They  are  an  attribute  to  the  Head  himself; 

And  the  master’s  power  doth  then  show  like  the  Head’s 
When  detentions  season  justice. 

Therefore  Faculty  consider  this, 

That  in  the  giving  of  detentions,  none  of  you 
Shall  gain  the  favour  of  the  students. 

We  do  not  pray  for  detentions; 

And  that  same  prayer  should  teach  you 
Not  to  render,  the  deeds  of  detention. 

“Spakesheare” 

Id.  A. 


Spring 

Ice  is  breaking 
Rivers  flow, 

Earth  is  shaking 
Loose  the  snow; 

Little  birds 
Return  again, 

Frogs  are  croaking 
In  the  rain; 

FI  owers  are  springing 
From  the  ground, 
Nature’s  waking 
All  Around; 

Joy  abounds 
In  all  the  earth; 

Every  sound’s 
A  story  of  mirth. 

J.  E.  G. 
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Innocence  Abroad 

An  Albert  College  student  chap, 

A  gay  Lothario, 

When  travelling  in  foeign  lands, 

To  gay  Paree  did  go. 

And  in  The  Tuileries  one  day 
He  saw  a  lovely  girl; 

Her  beauty  almost  made  him  swoon, 

It  set  his  head  awhirl. 

So  mustering  his  scanty  Trench, 

(He  wished  he’d  studied  more) 

He  said :  "Ala  chere  petite-charmante, 

Je  t’airne,  je  t’adore.” 

The  maiden  looked  in  mute  despair 
In  his  adoring  eyes, 

Lor  not  a  word  she  understood; 

They  both  heaved  mighty  sighs. 

“But  surely  she  is  Deutch,”  he  thought, 

“Lrom  Heidelberg — ,  My  eye,” 

So  throwing  his  most  fetching  smile, 

Some  Geman  did  he  try. 

“Ach,  liebes  Madchen,  du  bist  schoen, 

Ich  liebe,  liebe  dich!” 

But  not  a  ray  lit  up  her  face; 

It  really  made  him  sick. 

“She  knows  it  not,  Ah,  can  it  be 
That  she  is  Dago  born? 

She  is  so  ravishingly  sweet, 

I  can’t  leave  her  forlorn. 

“Carissima  Signorina, 

Io  to  amo,”  said  he. 

She  shook  her  lovely  head  once  more, 

And  not  a  word  spoke  she. 

Then  in  despair  he  cried  aloucl^ 

“Oh,  cl  -  -  n,  this  makes  me  ill;” 

Said  she,  “dry  English  then,  you  sap, 

Lor  I’m  from  Shannonville.” 

Anon. 
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The  Hockey  Game 

The  hockey  game  was  near  at  hand, 

The  Maple  Leafs  were  ready, 

To  battle  with  their  strongest  foes, 

A  speedy  team  and  steady. 


The  team  they  played  frcm  Belleville  came, 
The  College  is  their  home, 

A  splendid  group  of  wondrous  fame, 

With  mightiest  renown. 

The  bell  did  ring,  the  game  was  on, 

A  mighty  shout  was  flung, 

As  flashed  our  Harold  Dunnington, 

The  scattered  “Leafs”  among. 

He  passed  to  Johnston  as  he  sped, 

We  watched,  our  breath  was  baited, 

As  “Mac”  across  the  ice  did  pass, 

To  where  MacFarlane  waited. 


MacFarlane  shoots  a  mighty  shot, 

Said  Hewitt  in  his  “Mike”, 

“He  shoots,  HE  SCORES!”  In  all  my  days 
Eve  never  seen  the  like. 


But  then  came  Primeau,  Conacher, 

And  Jackson  in  a  line, 

Our  forwards  passed,  but  “Weenie”  Day 
Did  break  it  up  in  time. 


Then  started  “Weenie”  down  the  ice, 
Alone  and  unassisted, 

And  though  he  went,  the  goal  was  near, 
He  shot  and  barely  missed  it. 


And  so  the  game  continued  on, 

The  pace  was  fast  and  dashing, 

When  Eddie  Driscoll  got  a  break, 

And  through  the  Leafs  went  flashing, 


But  when  he  tried  to  take  a  shot, 

“Red”  Horner  quickly  stopped  him, 
And  sent  him  sprawling  on  the  ice, 

So  Eddie  up  and  socked  him. 
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The  players  dropped  their  sticks  and  rushed 
In  one  grand  free-for-all, 

Then  out  upon  the  ice  I  jumped, 

And  raised  our  battle  call. 


No  sooner  had  I  raised  that  shout 
Than  much  to  my  dismay, 

I  saw  a  horde  of  Maple  Leafs, 

Come  charging  down  my  way. 


They  raised  their  sticks,  and  with  a  cry, 
They  struck  me  on  the  head, 

I  started  falling,  down  and  down, 

Like  I  was  made  of  lead. 


I  wondered  when  my  fall  would  stop, 
When  with  a  mighty  crash — 

I  hit  the  floor  beside  my  bed, 

(It  must  have  been  that  hash!) 


C.  B. 
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S.  C.  A. 

As  is  the  custom  informal  chapel  services  are  conducted  each 
CHAPEL.  Sunday  morning  throughout  the  year.  At  these  services  the  members  of 
the  staff  and  students  take  part. 

In  his  usual  inspiring  manner,  THE  HEADMASTER,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Fall  Term,  addressed  the  Student  Body,  on  “The  Moral  Equivalent  of  War  .  This 
very  significant  phrase  had  been  coined  by  Prof.  Wm.  James,  who  a  generation  ago 
taught  that  while  we  must  get  rid  of  war  we  must  find  scope  for  some  of  the  virtues 
which  had  been  associated  with  it.  This  we  could  do  by  engaging  in  its  moral 
equivalent  which  is  found  in  some  phase  of  the  age  long  struggle  for  justice  and 
right.  Now  we  can  go  farther  and  say  not  only  that  we  need  it  but  also  that  unless 
we  engage  in  this  moral  equivalent,  we  will  never  get  rid  of  war  itself. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Winter  Term,  Dr.  Bishop  spoke  on  “Youth  Move¬ 
ments”.  He  pointed  out  that  two  of  the  most  promising  signs  of  promise  for  the 
year  1934,  in  Canada,  were  the  two  new  youth  movements.  One  is  known  as  “The 
Young  Canada  Movement”,  which  is  spreading  among  the  rural  youth  of  Ontario. 
The  other  is,  “The  Christian  Commonwealth  Youth  Movement”,  among  the  youth  of 
the  towns  and  cities.  All  students  should  be  informed  and  take  an  interest  in  these 
movements. 

DR.  McMULLEN,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  addressed  the  students  on  the 
subject  of  leadership.  He  pointed  out  that  the  world  needs  leadership  to-day  more 
than  ever  before  because  of  prevailing  doubt  and  uncertainty.  The  basis  of  true 
leadership  is  honesty  and  sincerity.  It  was  the  possession  of  those  qualities  that 
made  Jesus  stand  out  as  different  from  the  Pharisees  of  his  day.  Anyone  who  is  dis¬ 
honest  in  a  public  office,  who  steals  from  the  state,  is  a  traitor  to  his  country  and 
should  be  treated  accordingly.  If  we  are  to  lead  lives  of  leadership  and  usefulness 
we  should  practice  in  the  details  of  everyday  life  the  qualities  of  honesty  and 
sincerity. 

MR.  SIMPSON  took  as  his  subject  “The  Choosing  of  a  Vacation”.  The  basis 
of  this  talk  was  an  outline  of  an  article  by  Taylor  Statton.  In  it  was  stressed  the 
necessity  of  careful  study  of  one’s  likes  and  dislikes,  before  making  a  choice  in  the 
matter  of  a  vocation.  It  is  necessary  to  “know  thyself”,  by  which  the  ancient  phil¬ 
osopher  meant,  “know  what  you  are  capable  of  doing  well”,  then  get  busy  and  do  it. 

MR.  FRANKLIN  talked  to  the  boys  about  “Christianity  and  World  Fellow¬ 
ship”.  This  friendship  is  a  possibility  that  is  more  pressing  to  our  age  than  to  any 
that  has  gone  before.  The  world  to-day  is  more  like  a  community  than  anything  else 
because  the  wonders  of  science  has  overcome  the  barriers  that  once  separated  all 
nations.  The  rule  of  force  has  been  one  of  the  enemies  of  World  Friendship  with 
past  generations,  also  our  prejudices  against  other  peoples  and  other  nations.  All 
progress  in  civilization  has  come  as  we  have  moved  out  of  the  realm  of  force  and 
into  the  realm  where  co-operation  and  reason  rule,  which  is  in  the  home,  the  school, 
the  church  and  nation. 

MR.  BISHOP  gave  an  address  an  “Citizenship”.  In  his  talk  the  growth  of 
citizenship  was  outlined;  the  aim  of  it  was  explained;  and  the  duties  of  a  citizen  to 
himself,  to  his  companions,  to  his  country  and  to  the  world  were  stressed.  A  world 
citizenship  was  stated  to  be  the  ideal  both  for  the  bood  of  the  world  and  the  glory 
of  God. 
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MR.  GRABB’S  talk  was  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  All-Good,  to  the  All- 
Powerful  God.  If  God  is  All-Good  and  All-Powerful,  why  does  he  allow  us  to 
cuffer?  Why  does  he  place  obstacles  in  our  way?  I  he  conclusion  drawn  was  that 
the  world  is  a  testing  ground  for  us,  and  that  in  it  God  is  not  only  placing  us  on 
trial,  but  in  so  doing  is  strengthening  us  for  a  better  world  to  come.  Drawing  example 
from  the  lives  of  men  it  was  shown  that  those  who  conduct  themselves  favorably  in 
the  face  of  adversity  have  their  refard,  that  God  giveth  the  crown  only  to  those  who 
endure. 


A  very  inspiring  talk  was  given  by  HOWARD  PURCHASE,  on  “Facing  The 
Facts  .  He  pointed  out  that,  “our  system  as  we  know  it  to-day  cannot  and  will  not 
survive.  The  system  has  been  carried  out  by  Christian  nations.  We  can  then  ask 
ourselves  the  question,  has  Christianity  failed?  A  short  time  ago  someone  asked 
Rabbi  Eisendrath,  if  democracy  had  failed?  He  replied,  “No!  democracv  has  not 
been  given  a  chance.’  The  same  thing  is  true  of  Christianity.  We  are  confronted 
with  people  who  regard  it  mostly  as  a  theory  for  academic  discussion,  but  in  order 
to  bring  about  world-brotherhood,  which  is  needed  more  to-day  than  ever  before,  the 
principles  of  Christianity  must  be  put  into  practice.  Jesus  did  not  establish  any 
system.  He  knew  that  human  problems  would  always  be  the  same  in  1934,  as  in  his 
day.  He  established  principles  which  if  put  into  practice  would  work  effectively  for 
all.  To  save  Christianity  then,  we  must  possess  these  characteristics  and  be  willing 
to  put  them  into  practice.  We  must  have  the  conviction  of  what  is  right,  and  have 
the  courage  to  carry  it  to  a  crisis.” 

In  his  talk,  JACK  McDONALD  said,  “In  my  mind  every  individual  needs  a 
experience  in  the  higher  things  or  life  before  he  can  present  to  the  world  a  worthy 
personality,  and  we  as  a  student  body  have  an  opportunity  of  coming  together  in  a 
Christian  atmosphere  and  so  doing  we  are  enabled  to  catch  a  greater  appreciation  of 
that  dynamic  personality  which  is  called  God.  In  conclusion  a  challenge  was  thrown 
out  to  each  student  to  do  his  part  in  trying  to  bring  about  this  realization.  Let  us 
increase  in  wisdom  and  in  stature  and  in  favour  with  God  and  man,  then  when  we  are 
ready  to  say,  “I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the 
faith”,  I  am  sure  that  still  small  voice  will  be  heard  to  say — well  done  thou  good  and 
faithful  servant,  enter  thu  ointo  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.” 

“How  shall  we  live?”  was  the  subject  of  the  talk  given  by  CHES.  BURTON. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  problem  we  are  faced  with  in  the  world  to-day,  is  not  just 
another  business  depression,  it  is  the  anti-climax  of  greeds  activity.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  politics  for  politicians  are  apparently  seeing  no  farther  than  the  end  of  their  noses. 
Those  in  control  of  each  country  see  very  little  beyond  their  own  problem.  I  hey  fail 
to  realize  that  this  world’s  interests,  and  like  the  gospel  of  the  man  of  Galilee,  one 
will  tell  another  and  he  in  turn  will  tell  others  until  the  whold  world  knows  and 
believes  and  acts. 

PHIL  LAKE,  addressed  the  students  just  before  the  Christmas  vacation  and 
his  talk  carried  with  it  the  spirit  of  that  particular  season.  He  challenged  the 
students  to  follow  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem  whose  birth  we  are  about  to  commemorate, 
who  fulfilled  God’s  purpose  for  his  life,  and  gave  to  the  world  a  standard  of  living. 

MORGAN  ROWLAND  spoke  on  “Friendship”.  He  outlined  what  constituted 
a  true  friendship,  and  the  price  one  has  to  pay  to  obtain  it.  He  then  went  on  to 
apply  it  to  international  relationships  and  challenged  his  hearers  with  the  necessity 
of  cultivating  this  characteristic  in  order  that  the  dangers  of  international  strife  might 
be  lessened. 
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WILLIAM  LANE  gave  an  address  on  “Building  a  Life”.  He  based  his  talk 
on  1st  Cor.  3:10,  “The  foundations  having  been  laid,  let  every  man  take  heed  how 
he  buildeth  thereon.”  He  stressed  the  fact  that  in  this  world  our  task  is  building  a 
life,  and  urged  the  boys  to  follow  the  principles  set  down  by  Christ  namely  honesty, 
purity,  reverence  and  service.  True  happiness  is  found  in  service  and  the  life  lived 
for  others  is  the  one  that  is  really  worth  while. 

“If  Youth  Could  See”,  was  the  topic  which  WILLIS  DOWLER,  had  for  his 
talk.  In  his  address  he  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  builders  of  our  future  civiliza¬ 
tion  will  be  the  youth  of  to-day,  and  pointed  out  for  that  reason,  youth  should  be 
well-equipped.  Some  of  the  very  great  dangers  caused  by  the  present  economic  de¬ 
pression  would  affect  our  future  civilization  unless  the  youth  of  to-day  awaken  to  the 
situation,  were  vividly  brought  to  the  minds  of  those  in  the  audience.  One  of  these 
dangers  is  that  thousands  of  young  people  to-day  are  leaving  school  and  finding 
themselves  without  prospects  for  positions,  and  as  a  result  are  becoming  discouraged 
with  life.  Others  realizing  this  are  also  becoming  victims  of  discouragement  and  are 
neglecting  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  future  in  the  professions  in  which  many  of 
them  no  doubt  would  be  gifted.  This  the  speaker  pointed  out  will  mean  the  loss  of 
professional  ability  to  the  world.  He  said  that  the  task  of  youth  was  to  face  this 
problem  bravely  and  keep  on  working  hard  in  order  to  prevent  anything  which  would 
jeopardize  our  future  ciivlization. 

“The  face  of  Lincoln  mirrored  the  man  and  spoke  the  soul  from  that  count¬ 
enance,  and  the  life  which  lay  behind  it,  comes  as  a  challenge  to  us  to  give  all  that 
we  have,  and  to  dedicate  all  that  we  are  to  a  life  of  Christian  Citizenship;  realizing 
that  “life  is  not  a  goblet  to  be  drained  byt  a  measure  to  be  filled”,  let  us  fill  the 
measure  full  of  service,  taking  as  our  guide  the  Galilean  Carpenter,  who  was  a  favour 
with  God  and  Man.”  Such  was  the  inspiring  challenge  which  JOE  BARNARD  threw 
out  to  his  fellow  students. 

We  were  especially  favoured  to  procure  as  one  of  our  guest  speakers,  REV. 
DR.  JAMES  SEMPLE,  from  Bridge  Street  United  Church,  of  this  city,  who  gave  the 
students  a  very  eloquent  and  inspirational  address.  His  subejct  was,  “My  Purpose”, 
and  the  speaker  outlined  a  number  of  purposes  which  we  as  followers  of  Jesus  Christ 
should  set  before  us.  “I  will  place  the  common  good  above  my  personal  desires.  I 
will  keep  my  body  and  mind  fit  to  do  my  work,  to  enjoy  life  at  its  best,  and  to  give 
life  and  joy  to  others.  I  will  deal  justly  with  all  men.  I  will  not  use  another  person 
to  his  hurt,  but  will  give  to  all  men  with  whom  I  meet,  the  consideration  I  desire  for 
myself.  I  will  let  no  barriers  divide  me  from  my  fellow-men;  I  will  resist  greed 
and  oppression;  and  will  take  my  part  in  the  furtherance  of  justice  and  good  will  in 
all  the  earth.  I  will  seek  by  study  and  prayer  the  laws  of  life  and  duty,  forgiveness 
for  my  failures,  and  increasing  mastery  of  myself.  For  I  put  my  trust  in  God.  I 
seek  the  adventure  of  faith,  and  I  believe  in  the  unfailing  power  of  love.” 

*  ■»  * 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  senior  discussion  group  was 
DISCUSSION  formed  under  the  leadership  of  DR.  McMULLEN,  meeting  at  his 
GROUPS.  home  every  Sunday  afternoon.  In  this  group  the  leader  pointed  out 

the  relationship  between  Science  and  Religion.  In  order  to  do  this 
he  traced  the  development  of  the  animal  kingdom  from  the  tiny  amoeba  to  man 
himself. 

“In  the  early  stages  of  development,”  said  DR.  McMULLEN,  “the  great  force 
which  spurred  on  animals  to  higher  forms  was  that  of  selfish  interest,  such  as  the 
search  for  food,  and  the  fear  of  destruction  by  other  creatures.  Later  there  came 
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slowly  and  giadually  the  force  of  unselfishness,  of  sacrifice  for  the  good  of  others. 
This  foice  fiist  centered  on  the  care  for  the  young.  It  then  expanded  to  the  love  for 
the  mate,  the  loyalty  of  the  home,  the  trihe  and  the  country.  Now  it  must  expand  to 
an  unselfish  love  foi  all  humanity.  I  doubt  very  much  if  this  Spirit  of  Love  has  a 
physical  form,  if  it  has  a  centre,  or  a  physical  location.  The  old  ideas  of  this  Spirit 
of  Love  of  God,  have  given  him  a  form  (the  physical  form  of  a  man),  a  partial 
dwelling  (heaven),  a  retinue  of  servants  (angels),  the  attributes  of  an  absolute 
monarch.  This  is  a  materialistic  not  a  spiritual  God.  John  pictured  the  city  of 
God  as  having  twelve  gates,  and  any  person  might  enter  through  either  of  them  and 
reach  God.  Some  of  us  might  approach  him  through  our  emotions,  others  may  come 
through  the  gate  of  science,  and  some  through  the  gate  of  Papal  authority  and  blind 
faith.  God  will  not  look  the  same  to  every  one,  no  one  can  expect  to  see  the  whole 
of  him  or  sound  the  deepest  depths  of  his  being.  He  is  infinite.  No  definition  can 
contain  him.  All  we  can  hope  to  do  wffth  our  words,  is  to  very  crudely,  very  in¬ 
adequately,  tell  of  our  approach  to  him. 

Upon  our  return  from  the  Christmas  vacation  the  Discussion  Group  was  again 
resumed,  this  time  under  the  leadership  of  DR.  BISHOP.  The  subject  for  discussion 
was  a  book  from  the  pen  of  Beverly  Nicholls,  called  “Crv  Havoc”.  As  the  writer 
made  some  very  frank  statements  regarding  the  causes  of  the  last  war,  this  book  was 
very  much  enjoyed,  and  appreciated  by  all  w7ho  attended  the  class. 

Linder  the  direction  of  DON  TOPPIN,  the  boys  of  the  Junior  School  enjoyed 
the  privileges  of  a  Trail  Ranger  Group.  The  two  chief  features  were,  Public  Speaking 
and  Athletics.  The  Sunday  afternoon  periods  were  given  over  to  w7eekly  meetings  and 
each  member  of  the  Junior  School  joined  heartily  in  the  discussions  and  debates.  The 
outstanding  debate  of  the  year  was  one  in  which  the  four  amateur  statesmen  battled 
with  the  timely  question,  “Is  It  Right  to  Fight?”  JACK  GREENE,  the  outstanding 
orator  of  the  Junior  School,  and  his  colleague,  BOB  LANE,  led  the  affirmative  side 
to  victory  over  RODGER  BISHOP  and  CHARLES  KENDRICK. 

Early  in  the  season  all  boys  had  qualified  for  their  Trail  Ranger  speaking 
badges.  KENDRICK  and  WALLACE  showing  great  perseverance  in  sticking  to  and 
battling  through  the  obstacles  of  inexperience  until  finally  they  emerged  triumphant. 
An  amusing  discussion  resulted  from  the  topic,  “What  Will  a  Fellow  Do  With  a 
Teacher  He  Does  Not  Like?”  The  findings  are  strictly  confidential. 

These  afternoon  sessions  provided  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the  Juniors  to 
receive  training  in  conducting  worship  periods,  recreational  periods  and  meetings  in 
geneal,  besides  furnishing  a  medium  for  the  strengthening  of  a  closer  fellowship  and 
a  realization  that  in  following  the  Trail  of  Life,  to  its  highest  heights  it  is  necessary 
to  prepare  in  youth,  and  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  our  greatest  leader.  “And  Jesus 
increased  in  wisdom,  in  stature,  and  in  iavour  with  God  and  Man  . 

Although  we  have  listened  with  keen  interest  to  such  a  variety  of  subjects  from 
different  students  yet  before  the  year  closes  we  shall  be  privileged  to  hear  from 
other  students  whose  names  at  this  time  are  unable  to  appear,  and  we  feel  sure  that 
the  subjects  with  which  they  shall  deal  will  he  as  interesting  and  helpful  as  those 
which  have  gone  before.  With  such  an  array  of  discussions  and  activities,  one  can 
see  that  the  S.C.A.  is  not  an  idle  department  in  our  College. 
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C.  Burton,  A.  Morris,  L.  Day 
M.  Rowland,  Dr.  McMullen,  }.  McDonald,  C.  Bishop 
Joe  Barnard,  \V.  Dowler,  D.  Bourne 


The  Student’s  Council 

Like  any  worth-while  social  or  political  movement  organized  by  the  male  the 
Students’  Council  had  its  beginning  in  food.  It  was  Fall,  1919,  and  in  the 
student  body  we  had  a  number  of  returned  men.  The  atmosphere  was  rather 
full  of  the  general  discontent  and  bolshevism  consequent  upon  an  attempt  at  resump¬ 
tion  of  normal  life  after  the  rather  feverish  war  years.  The  galling  frequency  with 
which  we  had  to  gaze  at  wizened  prunes,  the  idea  of  having  the  front  door  locked  at 
7:30  each  night,  and  the  lights  out  at  10:45,  and  the  rather  smug  atmosphere  of  “as 
it  was  in  the  beginning”  that  pervaded  the  place  caused  constant  protest.  The  protest 
took  the  form  of  individual  declamations,  before  an  audience  always  in  sympathy. 
Eventually  the  idea  of  united  protest — a  strike  or  something,  grew.  Then  someone 
suggested  the  formation  in  the  student  body  of  a  representative  group  who  could 
speak  for  the  body.  I  do  not  recall  who  made  the  suggestion.  Eventually  it  got  to 
Fletcher  Staples,  and  with  his  usual  good  sense  he  got  behind  it,  and  sold  it  to  Doctor 
Baker.  The  original  idea  was  along  the  line  of  a  student  parliament.  In  our  case  we 
started  that  way,  but  found  that  there  was  not  much  division  of  opinion  on  how  things 
should  be  done,  and  all  were  agreed  that  things  should  be  done.  The  really  im¬ 
portant  contribution  of  that  original  student  council  was  in  turning  an  atmosphere  of 
criticism  and  discontent,  into  channels  of  constructive  endeavour. 

I  do  not  recall  the  particular  functions  of  every  member  of  the  original  council 
but  the  personnel  was  as  follows: 
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T.  G.  Mason,  president,  to  whom  much  of  the  credit  for  the  constructive  side 
of  the  council  should  be  given. 

Clifford  Parks,  whose  job  was  to  tie  the  schooPs  religious  activities  into  the 
council.  This  applied  particularly  to  the  Sunday  morning  Y.M.C.A.  service,  arrang¬ 
ing  speakers,  etc. 

A.  G.  Finnie,  whose  job  was  to  oversee  social  affairs,  which  boiled  down  to 
persuading  Miss  Gardiner  to  letting  us  have  proms.  (Finnie  worked  hard.) 

Freddie  Gfrrill,  who  looked  after  athletics. 

Robert  Mitchell,  whose  patricular  field  I  have  forgotten  but  whose  sound 
sense  and  solid  character  made  him  a  worth  while  asset. 

Elliott  Moorhouse,  who  looked  after  student  discipline.  (At  that  time  we 
had  no  prefect  system.) 

Clifford  Miller,  who  I  think  had  charge  of  arranging  debates. 

Floyd  Maine,  who  represented  the  Faculty  and  always  was  helpful  and  con¬ 
structive. 

D.  Ralph  Argue,  who  was  the  secretarv. 

y  j 

Our  desire  was  to  have  some  one  of  the  boys  responsible  for  every  major 
student  activity.  The  members  were  selected  by  vote,  and  they  ail  worked  sincerely 
not  alone  for  the  student  body,  but  for  what  each  felt  was  the  best  interests  of  the 
school.  We  had  a  debate  every  Saturday  night,  usually  on  some  academic  subject, 
but  at  times  on  some  such  matter  as  school  sanitation — which  in  the  old  college  pro¬ 
vided  ample  scope.  The  effect  of  the  organization  was  to  give  leadership  to  activities, 
and  to  turn  our  minds  to  doing  things,  rather  than  merely  talking  about  them. 

Rroadly  that  is  the  story  as  I  recall  it.  I  can  hardly  refrain  from  adding  that 
the  boys  all  wanted  Rill  Montgomery  on  the  council,  but  Bill  steadfastly  refused — but 
always  added  that  he  would  stand  behind  the  rest  of  us.  That  was  the  attitude  of  all 
and  that  spirit  “put  the  council  over  ’. 

(Signed)  D.  Ralph  Argue. 


*  *  * 


When  I  was  asked  to  outline  the  history  of  the  Students’  Council  for  this  copy 
of  the  Alibi,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Argue  for  details  of  its  formation  as  I  was  not  at  Albert 
College  at  the  time.  His  letter  was  so  interesting  that  I  have  not  attempted  to  change 
it. 

There  have  been  minor  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  council.  Soon  the 
different  department  heads  became  known  as  directors.  In  1921  the  Prefect  Council 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Director  of  Law  was  foimed.  I  he  exact  relationship 
between  the  Prefect  Council  and  the  Students’  Council  has  undergone  many  changes. 
At  first  the  Prefect  Council  was  a  department  of  the  Students’  Council.  Then  it 
increased  in  authority  until  it  was  the  ecjual  of  the  Students  Council,  and  the  exact 
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jurisdiction  of  both  councils  had  to  be  very  carefully  outlined.  Then  the  Students 
Council  gained  authority  again  until  at  present  the  relationship  is  almost  as  it  was  in 
the  beginning. 

In  1925  the  Students’  Council  fitted  up  the  first  students’  common  room  using 
a  large  bedroom  on  first  flat.  They  purchased  several  comfortable  chairs,  a  small 
table  and  a  crokinole  hoard.  In  1927  when  the  student  body  moved  into  the  new 
school  a  much  larger  common  room  with  a  fireplace  was  provided,  and  the  council 
equipped  it  with  a  piano,  an  Orthophonic  gromophone,  a  billiard  table  and  a  settee. 
There  were,  however,  too  many  “good”  mechanics  in  the  student  body,  and  two  years 
later  what  was  left  of  the  gramophone  was  turned  in  on  a  radio.  The  radio  had  an 
eventful  history,  visiting,  I  believe,  every  radio  repair  shop  in  the  city  before  at  last 
it  was  sold  to  make  room  for  the  present  machine.  It  has  been  very  difficult  to  secure 
for  the  common  room  furniture  which  will  stand  the  constant  wear.  This  year’s 
council  has  had  a  chesterfield  built  by  their  own  architect  and  designer  and  they 
guarantee  it  to  withstand  for  some  vears  at  least  the  “slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous 
fortune”. 

Since  1928  the  Students’  Council  has  been  ordering  the  magazines  and  papers 
for  the  common  room.  Great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  keeping  these  period¬ 
icals  in  the  common  room  where  they  would  be  available  to  all. 

Under  the  religious  director  and  his  committee  assisted  by  a  representative  of 
the  Faculty  the  students  carried  on  in  the  Old  School  the  Sunday  morning  Y.M.C.A. 
meetings.  In  the  New  School  they  have  conducted  some  very  interesting  discussion 
groups  and  have  provided  programs  for  many  of  the  Sunday  morning  chapel  services. 

Under  the  Literary  Director  in  the  Old  School  weekly  literary  meetings  were 
held  during  the  fall  and  winter  months.  These  programmes  took  the  form  of  debates, 
mock  parliaments,  mock  trials,  stunt  nights,  and  similar  events.  Since  moving  to  the 
new  school  these  have  been  sadly  lacking,  numbering  not  more  than  one  or  two  a  year. 

The  Albert  College  Tuck  Shop  has  been  another  project  under  the  direction  of 
the  Students’  Council.  Particularly  in  the  last  few  years  this  phase  of  activity  has 
been  conducted  in  an  efficient  and  business-like  manner. 

The  school  athletics  have  been  under  the  joint  direction  of  the  Athletic 
Director  of  the  Students’  Council  and  Physical  Director  of  the  school. 

For  many  years  the  school  magazine  was  a  monthly  publication  called  the 
“Albert  College  Times”.  Each  spring  a  more  elaborate  souvenir  number  was  issued. 
In  the  new  school  the  first  year  went  by  with  no  paper  but  in  the  spring  of  1928  the 
first  “Alibi”  made  its  appearance,  under  the  auspices  of  an  editorial  board  appointed 
by  the  Students’  Council. 

Almost  from  its  beginning  the  writer  has  been  closely  connected  with  the 
activities  of  the  Students’  Council.  He  wishes  to  take  this  opportunity  of  paying 
tribute  to  those  who  have  held  office  in  the  various  years.  Their  contribution  to 
school  spirit  has  been  incalculable.  Their  leadership  has  been  of  the  finest  calibre. 
They  may  have  felt  when  they  left  the  school  that  they  left  little  behind,  but  each  year 
has  seen  progress.  The  splendid  success  of  this  year’s  activities  has  been  due  both  to 
the  heritage  from  other  years,  and  to  the  splendid  personnel  of  the  students  who  make 
up  this  year’s  Council. 

Dr.  McMullen. 
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Current  Sport  at  Albert 

IN  every  game,  no  matter  what,  somebody  has  to  lose,  and,  in  looking  over  the 
records  of  sport  at  the  college  this  year,  it  would  seem  that  we,  more  than  any 
other  college  in  the  Dominion,  have  claim  to  being  that  somebody.  Our  losses 
have  been  many  and  our  wins  few,  but  sport  is  not  alone  whether  you  win  or  lose  but 
how  you  do  it.  To  be  able  to  take  a  licking  and  come  back  for  more  with  a  smile  is, 
and  always  will  be,  one  of  the  most  worth-while  things  in  sport  and  our  boys  this 
year  did  just  that. 

Faced  with  the  fact  that  we  had  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  number  to  draw 
material  from  that  the  collegiates  and  schools  we  were  competing  with  had,  the  boys 
worked  all  the  harder  to  put  out  teams  which  would  adequately  represent  the  student 
body  of  the  college — and  they  did  well. 

In  basketball,  with  only  seven  men  available  for  interscholastic  competition, 
they  were  never  outclassed,  and  always  proved  worthy  opponents  who  could  be 
counted  on  to  make  it  tough  for  the  opposition. 

Hockey  was  another  sport  in  which  the  number  of  games  won  did  not  com¬ 
pare  favourably  with  those  in  the  losing  column  but  the  boys  got  a  great  enough 
'‘kick”  out  of  winning  that  game  up  in  Colborne  to  repay  them  for  their  losing  efforts 
during  the  season. 

One  thing  that  seemed  to  impress  us  more  than  anything  else  and  that  was  the 
spirit  shown  by  the  teams.  Never  was  it  said  that  a  college  team  was  not  out  there 
giving  its  best  and  fighting  to  the  last  ditch. 

It’s  great  to  be  able  to  say  that  about  a  team — for  a  team  to  never  give  up,  even 
when  the  going  is  the  toughest  and  the  struggle  seems  hopeless  and  if  our  boys  con¬ 
tinue  with  the  same  spirit  which  they  have  shown  this  year  in  that  game  of  which  they 
have  played  so  small  a  part — the  game  of  life — they  will  be  men  worthy  of  the  name. 

D.  M. 
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Inter-Mural  Sports 


ue  to  the  fact  that  the  Juniors  were  where  they  shouldn’t  have  been  this  year, 
)  i.e.,  the  Senior  Residence,  it  was  decided  to  divide  the  school  into  three  groups 
instead  of  participating  in  the  Inter-Flat  Massacre  of  former  years.  The 
three  captains,  “What-a-Man”  Bishop,  “Bell-Ringer”  Barnard  and  the  one  and  only 
“Versatile”  MacFarlane  chose  their  teams  and  drew  up  the  schedule  of  the  first  Inter- 
Mural  sport,  the  sport  which  mothers  dread  and  the  “old-man”  was  the  hero  of  in  his 
college  days — “Touch-Rugby”. 

A  feature  of  the  “Touch-Rugby”  was  the  evidence  of  wonderful  material  for  a 
debating  team  that  would  place  the  college  where  it  hasn  t  been  in  a  long  time — out 
of  the  “red”.  “Versy”  MacFarlane’s  team  seemed  to  have  the  best  of  the  argument 
for  they  won  all  their  games  against  Barnard’s  “Wildcats”  and  Bishop’s  “Pen- 
Pushers”  and  annexed  the  title  of  “Rugby-and-then-a-touch”  (of  two-bits)  champions. 

Hockey  was  the  next  sport  in  which  to  renew  the  arguments  of  the  fall  but  this 
time  MacFarlane’s  “Peaches”  couldn’t  take  it  and  succumbed  to  the  superior  “Shuffle- 
Board  ’  played  by  the  “Cats”  and  the  “Pushers”.  In  fact  the  “Cats  ’  couldn’t  take  it 
either  and  the  “Pen-Pushers”  became  undefeated  champs  of  Inter-Mural  “Shinny”. 

Next  comes  basketball,  a  la  carte,  horse  or  what  have  you.  .  .  .  The  way  the 
boys  meandered  around  the  gym  anybody  would  think  that  somebody  had  declared 
war  on  somebody  else  and  were  making  a  good  job  of  it.  Five  technical  fouls  in  less 
than  a  minute  were  a  common  thing  but  after  about  the  eighth,  the  offender  usually 
retired  to  the  showers  and  voiced  the  same  disgust  as  “Wennie”  Day  when  he  says, 
“elohsrA”  (this  is  censored,  figure  it  out  for  yourself).  At  the  time  of  writing  the 
basketball  is  not  finished  but  the  “Wildcats”,  led  by  the  “Human  Hair-Pin”,  A1 
Bishop,  seemed  to  be  having  it  all  their  own  way  and  we  look  to  them  to  take  the  title. 

But  that  puts  us  in  a  tough  spot.  We  only  have  one  cup  and  there  are  three 
winners.  I  suppose  we  ll  have  to  toss  up  for  it,  but  I  was  thinking  why  didn’t  we  do 
that  at  the  first  of  the  year  and  your  writer  would  not  have  been  roused  from  a  bad 
attack  of  Inertia  that  he  gets  at  regular  intervals,  to  compose  this  historic  epistle. 

But  in  all  seriousness  there  is  one  chap  who  has  done  more  to  make  Inter- 
Mural  Sports  a  success  this  year  than  anyone  else.  You  know  who  I  mean  fellows — 
it’s  Alf  Morris.  Here’s  a  toast  to  vou,  Alf.,  and  thanks  a  lot. 

D.  M. 

Basketball 

HOUSE  LEAGUE 

ith  a  view  to  entering  the  Bay  of  Quinte  Interscholastic  League  after  the 
Christmas  holidays  Albert  College  entered  the  Y.M.C.A.  House  League, 
formed  late  in  November,  to  acquire  valuable  experience  and  have  competi¬ 
tion  with  teams,  who,  for  the  most  part,  played  a  faster  game  than  those  of  inter¬ 
scholastic  calibre.  This  league  was  composed  of  six  teams,  four  from  Belleville,  a 
team  from  the  Air  Force  and  the  Trenton  “Grads’  .  The  schedule  was  divided  into 
two  halves  with  each  team  to  play  ten  games.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  college  was 
playing  in  the  Bay  of  Quinte  League  as  well,  they  were  obliged  to  drop  out  of  the 
Hlouse  League  on  the  completion  of  the  first  half  of  the  schedule,  which  the  team 
finished  in  third  place. 

BRIDGE  STREET  CHURCH  26  -  ALBERT  20 
Albert’s  first  game  was  against  the  strong  Bridge  Street  five,  and  considering 
that  the  College  team  had  never  played  together  before,  they  put  on  a  grand  struggle 
with  the  more  experienced  boys  from  the  “church  on  the  hill”.  With  about  five 
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BASKETBALL  TEAM 


Dr.  Bishop,  M.  Rowland,  C.  Bishop,  D.  McFarlane  (Capt.),  }.  Barnard,  Mr.  Page 
E.  Driscoll,  C.  Waring,  B.  Summers,  H.  Dunnington,  L.  Day 

J.  Greene 

minutes  left  to  play  and  the  score  tied,  Art  Cole,  rangy  centre  for  Bridge  Street,  scored 
three  long  shots,  to  win  the  game  26-20,  the  boys  from  the  College  being  held  score¬ 
less  in  the  moments  that  remained.  This  game  featured  the  use  of  only  four  men  a 
side  on  the  small  “Y”  floor,  but  the  regulation  five  was  resorted  to  after  half  time  and 
was  used  in  all  other  games.  Vernon  Page  and  “Red”  MacFarlane  were  outstanding 
for  Albert,  while  Dunnington,  Driscoll,  Day  and  Barnard,  playing  their  first  game  of 
organized  basketball,  showed  up  well. 

ST.  MICHAEL’S  14  -  ALBERT  22 

The  team  next  stacked  up  against  the  sturdy  St.  Michael's  squad,  winning 
handily  by  the  score  of  26-14.  This  game,  like  the  first,  was  close  all  the  way, 
especially  in  the  second  half,  when  “St.  Mikes’*  were  inclined  to  rough  it  up  a  bit. 
“Eddy”  Driscoll  was  the  star  of  the  game  netting  twelve  points,  with  Day,  Waring  and 
Summers  giving  him  good  support. 

“Y”  INTERMEDIATES  33  -  ALBERT  22 

Playing  against  the  strong  “Y”  intermediates,  the  College  team,  despite  the 
determined  rally  in  the  last  half,  were  beaten  33-22  in  a  game  in  which  they  surprised 
everybody  including  themselves,  in  holding  the  older  boys  to  such  a  close  score. 
Farley  Faulkner,  lanky  centre  for  the  “Y”  and  a  star  of  Albert  College  basketball 
teams  of  former  years,  proved  too  good  for  the  College  team,  his  long-range  sniping 
accounting  for  over  half  of  his  team’s  points.  Page  and  Driscoll  were  the  best  for 
Albert  offensively  while  Bishop  and  Barnard  turned  in  good  defensive  games. 
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TRENTON  44  -  ALBERT  12 

In  a  game  played  just  before  the  holidays  with  Trenton,  the  minds  of  the  boys 
seemed  to  be  on  anything  but  basketball  for  they  were  decidedly  off  form.  The 
“Grads  ’,  led  by  Hurowitz,  formerly  with  Harbord  Juveniles  of  Toronto,  handed 
them  one  of  their  worst  defeats  of  the  season,  44-12,  and  needless  to  say,  nobody 
starred  for  the  College. 

R.C.A.F.  22  -  ALBERT  26 

The  final  game  of  the  House  League  with  the  Royal  Air  Force  was  the  most 
thrilling  of  the  season.  With  the  “Sky-Scrapers'’  leading  18-10  at  the  half,  the 
College  team  eked  out  a  26-22  victory  in  the  last  few  minutes  of  the  game,  putting 
up  a'  strong  defence  as  we  1  to  hold  their  opponents  to  two  baskets  in  the  last 
twenty  minutes.  Vernon  Page  and  “Red’’  MacFarlane  combined  for  sixteen  of  their 
team’s  twenty-six  points,  with  Dunnington  and  Bishop  playing  well  on  the  defence. 


INTERSCHOLASTIC 


This  year  the  college  entered  a  senior  team  in  the  Bay  of  Quinte  Interscholastic 
League  which  consisted  of  four  teams — Picton,  Trenton,  Belleville  Collegiate 
and  Albert  College. 

The  chances  of  winning  the  group  were  lessened  to  a  considerable  degree  as 
far  as  the  college  was  concerned  when  it  was  found  that  Page,  Barnard  and  Rowland 
were  ineligible  for  interscholastic  competition.  Nevertheless  the  team  gave  its  best 
and  always  provided  their  opponents  with  plenty  of  opposition. 

PICTON  15  -  ALBERT  13 


The  boys  journeyed  to  Trenton  for  their  first  game  and  after  what  proved  to 
be  their  closest  game  of  the  season,  lost  to  the  Picton  squad  by  the  score  of  15-13. 
Down  9-8  at  half-time,  the  team  put  up  a  great  fight  but  their  open  style  of  play  was 
considerably  cramped  by  the  narrow  floor  and  they  were  unable  to  break  through 
Picton’s  strong  defence.  “Red’’  MacFarlane  with  six  points  and  “Chuck”  Bushop 
with  four  were  the  best  offensively  and  Dunnington,  who  came  out  of  the  infirmary 
to  make  the  trip  played  well  on  the  defence. 

BELLEVILLE  C.  I.  31  -  ALBERT  17 


The  next  game  was  played  on  our  own  floor  against  the  starry  aggregation 
from  B.C.I.,  who,  at  the  time  of  writing,  look  to  be  headed  for  the  Provincial  cham¬ 
pionship.  The  college  took  an  early  lead  but  the  smooth  plays  of  the  collegiate  be¬ 
gan  to  work  in  the  latter  part  of  the  game  and  when  the  final  whistle  blew  the  team 
from  down-town  were  leading  31-17.  “Eddy”  Driscoll  was  in  good  form,  notching 
four  baskets,  while  MacFarlane  was  the  pivot  of  the  college  attacks,  getting  nine 
points.  Waring  and  Day  were  good  defensively,  “Chris”,  especially,  breaking  up 
many  of  the  collegiate’s  plays. 

TRENTON  33  -  ALBERT  6 

Albert  took  its  worst  licking  of  the  year  at  the  hands  of  the  Trenton  Collegiate 
in  a  game  played  in  the  latter’s  gym  the  following  week.  The  boys  just  couldn’t 
click  and  were  unable  to  cope  with  the  one-hand  tosses  of  the  home  team  for  points. 
The  college  got  all  their  points  in  the  last  half  but  were  unable  to  cut  down  the  lead 
piled  up  by  the  Trenton  boys  in  the  first  stanza.  Waring  and  Summers  were  the  best 
for  the  college,  although  none  of  the  boys  were  up  to  their  usual  form. 
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SWIMMING  TEAM 


Dr.  Bishop,  B.  Summers,  E.  Driscoll,  C  Bishop,  C.  Waring,  Mr.  Page 
B.  Wallace,  J.  Green,  R.  Bishop,  J.  Holder 
R.  Arkley 

BELLEVILLE  34  -  ALBERT  20 

After  a  week’s  lay-off,  the  boys  displayed  much  better  form  to  hold  B.C.I.  to  a 
score  of  34-20  at  the  Church  Street  School.  Albert  teams  of  former  years  have 
usually  fared  rather  badly  when  playing  in  the  collegiate  gym,  but  the  team  this  year 
gave  them  a  close  struggle  all  the  way  and  with  the  exception  of  the  last  few  minutes 
of  the  game  the  result  was  always  in  doubt.  For  the  college  Driscoll,  MacFarlane  and 
Waring  worked  well  on  the  forward  line  with  Bishop  playing  well  on  the  defence. 

ALBERT  24  -  TRENTON  18 

Following  the  example  of  the  hockey  team,  the  basketball  squad  finished  the 
season  with  a  win,  defeating  the  strong  Trenton  team  by  the  score  of  24-13.  The 
game  was  one  of  the  best  played  in  the  college  gym  this  season  and  it  found  the 
Albert  team  at  the  peak  of  its  form.  Led  by  “Chuck”  Bishop,  who  netted  nine  points, 
the  college  team  established  an  early  lead  in  the  first  half  and  although  the  out-ol- 
town  team  cut  it  down  considerably  in  the  last  part  of  the  game,  they  were  unable  to 
break  through  the  strong  defence  put  up  by  the  collegians  and  baskets  by  Summers 
and  Driscoll  served  to  relieve  the  pressure.  Waring  played  “heads-up"  basketball  in 
the  first  half  of  the  game  but  had  to  retire  shortly  after  the  start  of  the  second  half 
after  incurring  four  personal  fouls.  Driscoll's  long  shots  were  a  feature  of  the  game 
and  the  stylish  forward  accounted  lor  eight  points. 

All  in  all,  it  was  a  grand  finish  to  a  somewhat  strenuous  season  and  although 
the  boys  didn’t  come  out  on  top  they  certainly  can  be  credited  with  exhibiting  a  real 
spirit  of  sportsmanship.  This  after  all  should  be  the  ultimate  end  of  all  athletics. 
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HOCKEY  TEAM 


Mr.  Grabb,  E.  Driscoll,  R.  Warren,  A.  Redmond,  Mr.  Bishop,  J.  Grigg,  J.  Barnard,  L.  Day,  Mr.  Bishop 
A.  MacDonald,  M.Joh  nston,  S.  Ault,  H.  Dunn.ngton,  D.  McFarlane 

B.  Lane 


Swimming 

The  first  swimming  meet  of  the  fall  season  was  held  on  December  21st.  Due  to 
the  weather  conditions  the  team  from  Trinity  College  was  unable  to  be  present. 
With  the  aid  of  some  swimmers  from  the  local  Y.M.C.A.  however,  the  evening 
was  saved  from  disaster. 

The  team  this  year  showed  a  marked  improvement  over  previous  years,  as  the 
number  of  new  records  no  doubt  shows. 

Led  by  their  diminutive  captain,  Boh  Summers,  the  team  smashed  four  tank 
records.  The  160  yards  relay  team,  consisting  of  Waring,  Bishop,  Summers  and 
Page,  started  the  ball  rolling  by  clipping  4  1/5  seconds  off  the  old  record  bringing 
the  time  down  to  1.23  2/5.  Bob  Summers  then  set  up  a  record  of  21  3/10  seconds  in 
the  40  yards  free  style  when  he  won  a  decisive  victory  over  his  team  mates,  Waring, 
Bishop  and  Driscoll. 

Cole,  one  of  the  swimmers  from  the  local  Y.M.C.A.,  showed  real  ability  when 
he  won  the  40  yards  open  free  style  handicap  despite  a  large  number  of  entries. 

Bob  Summers  again  set  up  a  new  mark  when  he  covered  the  200  yards  free 
style  in  2.29.  Chris  Waring  won  easily  in  the  40  yards  back  stroke  with  the  time  of 
29  3/10  seconds.  If  there  had  been  harder  competition  in  this  event,  Chris  would 
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have  broken  his  own  record  made  last  year.  Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  ex¬ 
cellent  performance  put  in  by  the  Life  Saving  Class,  Joe  Barnard  and  Morg.  Row¬ 
land  being  the  handiest  in  the  difficult  manoeuvres  they  were  called  upon  to  go 
through.  During  an  interval,  R.  Warren,  J.  Crigg,  and  H.  Atkinson  put  on  a  comic 
skit  that  was  truly  comic.  Ihe  lengthy  applause  that  followed  showed  that  the 
audience  thought  so  too. 

The  night  s  performance  came  to  a  close  with  a  record-breaking  medley  relay 
of  120  yards.  The  team  consisting  of  Page,  breast-stroker ;  Waring,  back-stroker ; 
and  Summers,  free  styler,  lowered  last  year’s  record  by  4  seconds  to  set  a  new  mark 

at  1.16. 

The  coach  feels  sure  that  all  these  times  will  have  been  lowered  still  more  by 
the  end  of  the  year. 

V.  P. 

Hockey 

fflPN  ue  to  the  fact  that  the  weather  this  winter  was  almost  the  coldest  in  the  history 
p  y  of  Belleville,  the  college  out-door  rink  was  available  for  hockey  for  the  first 

in  three  years.  The  first  practise  was  called  following  the  Christmas  holidays. 
Enthusiasm  was  exceptionally  high  with  every  member  trying  to  make  the  team. 

O.S.D.  6  -  ALBERT  2 

After  very  little  practise,  the  college  team  took  on  the  strong  O.S.D.  sextet  in 
an  exhibition  game  at  the  latter’s  rink  where  Albert  came  away  on  the  short  end  of  a 
6-2  score.  Lor  the  first  period  our  hoys  held  the  ch  ange  and  black  well  in  check,  but 
lack  of  condition  and  the  inability  to  make  use  of  the  forward  pass  proved  the  un¬ 
doing  of  the  college  team,  O.S.D.  taking  the  lead  in  the  second  period  and  from  then 
on  were  never  headed.  The  forward  line  composed  of  Dunnington,  Johnston  and 
MacEarlane  showed  up  well,  while  Day  was  strong  on  the  defence. 

BELLEVILLE  COLLEGIATE  8  -  ALBERT  0 

Our  first  Interscholastic  game  was  played  against  the  strong  Belleville  Col¬ 
legiate  team  and,  with  two  of  the  first  forward  line  playing  solitaire  in  the  infirmary, 
we  held  little  hope  of  victory.  The  team  from  down-town  showed  plenty  of  speed 
and  finish  around  the  nets,  romping  home  to  an  8-0  victory.  Ault,  in  goal  for  the 
college,  played  a  stellar  game  and  all  eight  goals  were  well  deserved.  Driscoll  was 
the  pick  of  the  forwards. 

TRENTON  COLLEGIATE  5  -  ALBERT  3 

The  team  journeyed  to  Trenton  a  week  later  where  they  met  the  Trenton  Col¬ 
legiate  in  the  second  game  of  the  interscholastic  series.  B.C.l.  had  previously  beaten 
this  team  6-4  and  the  college  squad  put  up  a  great  fight,  losing  out  in  the  closing 
moments  of  the  game  5-3.  Down  three  goals  at  the  end  of  the  second  period,  the 
hoys  from  Albert  turned  on  the  pressure  and  scored  twice  in  succession  to  cut  Tien- 
toii’s  lead  to  one.  The  Albert  squad  lost  all  hope  of  tieing  the  score  when,  with  less 
than  five  minutes  to  go,  Day  received  a  penalty  lor  tripping  and  Trenton,  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  odd  man,  rapped  home  another  countei  to  sew  up  the  game.  Dun- 
nington,  Driscoll  and  Johnston  scored  for  the  college. 

BELLEVILLE  7  -  ALBERT  1 

Albert  met  B.C.L  for  the  second  time  at  the  Arena  and  put  up  a  much  better 
showing  than  formerly,  although  losing  by  the  score  of  7-1.  Dunnington  for  Albert 
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TENNIS  TEAM 


B.  Donnelly,  L.  Day,  A.  Morris,  P.  Lake,  J.  McDonald,  Mr.  Simpson,  Dr.  Bishop 

opened  the  scoring  on  a  nice  play  with  MacFarlane  early  in  the  first  period  but  this 
lead  did  not  last  long  as  the  Collegiate  team  came  back  fast  to  score  two  goals  in  as 
many  minutes  and  the  period  ended  2-1.  They  added  two  more  in  the  second  stanza 
and  ran  wild  in  the  last  period  increasing  their  total  to  seven  before  the  final  whistle 
was  blown.  Dunnington  was  the  best  offensively,  Driscoll’s  back-checking  was  con¬ 
sistent  and  Day  was  the  best  for  the  college  defensively. 

COLBORNE  2  -  ALBERT  7 

The  team  finished  the  hockey  season  by  taking  the  Colborne  juniors  to  the 
tune  of  7-2  in  an  exhibition  game  played  at  the  latter’s  arena.  The  game  was  rather 
slow  at  times  due  to  the  ice  being  quite  soft,  but  it  was  fast  enough  to  provide  the 
Colborne  fans  with  plenty  to  shout  about.  The  Albert  team  played  their  best  hockey 
of  the  season  and  after  the  first  period  the  result  was  never  in  doubt.  Ault  played  a 
steady  game  in  goal  for  the  College,  while  Dunnington  and  Mr.  Grabb  were  best 
offensively. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  B.C.I.  had  already  won  the  championship  and  the  ice 
at  the  arena  was  not  available,  Albert  defaulted  their  second  game  with  Trenton. 

In  reviewing  the  personnel  of  the  team  it  would  be  unfair  to  pick  out  any 
individual  stars.  However,  Dunnington,  for  his  stick-handling,  Johnston  for  his  ac¬ 
curate  sniping,  Driscoll  for  his  back-checking  and  MacFarlane  for  his  play-making, 
deserve  mention  up  front,  while  the  steady  checking  of  Grigg  and  Day,  on  the  de¬ 
fence,  and  the  performance  of  Sam  Ault  in  the  nets  are  worthy  of  note. 
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Tennis 


he  1933  Fall  Tennis  Tournament  was  the  most  keenly  contested  and  closest 
series  seen  at  Albert,  in  many  years.  Sixteen  contestants  survived  the  first 
round,  in  which  three  games  stood  above  the  rest. 


Ault  and  Donnelly  playing  clever,  and  fast,  went  to  three  sets  before  Donnelly 
gained  the  advantage. 


The  second  headliner  was  the  McDonald  and  McKinley  joust.  It  was  a  match 
of  plodders.  Both  men  played  careful  tennis  and  although  no  smashing  drives  were 
legistered,  the  spectatois  were  satisfied.  McKinley  came  out  on  top. 

The  third  star  game  was  a  complete  upset.  Morris,  last  year’s  runner-up  was 
sent  to  the  consolation  series  by  Day,  in  two  straight  sets. 

In  the  second  round  of  the  tournament,  all  the  games  were  won  in  two  straight 
sets  with  the  exception  of  the  Warren  and  Day  match.  Day  found  Warren  a  tenacious 
opponent,  but  finally  he  eliminated  him.  Warren,  somewhat  handicapped  by  a  one¬ 
ness  of  stroke,  displayed  marked  ability. 

On  the  consolation  side  of  the  sheet,  the  second  round  match  of  McDonald  and 
Dunnington  was  the  closest. 

Excellent  tennis  was  displayed  in  the  semi-finals  of  the  main  series.  After  a 
stubborn  fight,  Day  disposed  of  Donnelly.  T  he  other  half  of  the  round  was  the 
famous  Lake  brothers  game.  Lou  and  Bill  had  both  eliminated  their  opponents 
handily,  but  sterner  opposition  had  to  come.  Phil,  the  calm  player,  chased  his 
brother  all  around  the  court.  Lou,  although  tiring,  made  careful  placements,  and  at 
times  had  his  brother  worried  but  was  unequal  to  the  task  before  him. 

In  the  consolation  semi-finals,  Morris  defeated  Ault  without  the  loss  of  a 
game,  and  McDonald  won  by  default  from  Driscoll. 


Day  and  Phil  Lake,  meeting  in  the  tournament  series  played  clever  tennis. 
Day  although  giving  his  best,  found  Phil  the  master  of  the  situation.  Phil  stuck  to 
his  centre  court  position  and  continually  chased  Day  back  and  forth  across  the  court, 
winning  in  three  straight  sets. 

On  the  consolation  end,  Morris  met  McDonald  and  found  that  the  “President” 
could  argue  with  tennis  balls  as  well  as  with  words.  But  in  this  case,  McDonald  did 
not  have  the  last  word.  Morris  won  in  three  straight  sets. 

Morris,  the  winner  of  the  consolation  series,  now  met  Phil  Lake,  the  winner  of 
the  Tournament  Proper,  for  the  College  Title.  Morris  opened  up  with  a  terrific  at¬ 
tack  which  had  Phil  worried  and  won  the  first  set.  Phil  settled  down  to  his  un¬ 
perturbed  tennis  and  tied  the  sets.  From  the  spectators’  standpoint  there  was  little  to 
choose  between  the  two.  Phil’s  careful  placements  were  balanced  by  the  fast  returns 
of  Morris.  The  next  set  was  hard  fought  and  called  for  some  close  decisions.  It  was 
anyone’s  set  until  the  last  point.  Then  Phil  capitulated  at  the  right  time,  thereby 
winning  the  set.  The  strain  of  the  game  seemed  to  affect  Morris  who  looked  de¬ 
cidedly  weaker  than  his  opponent,  for  the  first  time  during  the  game.  Phil  won  the 
deciding  set  by  a  four  game  margin. 

The  winding  up  of  this  tournament  made  evident  that  Tennis  is  a  growing 
jrame.  Each  member  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  spring  shall  return  bringing 
with  it  the  opportunities  of  further  development  in  this  sport. 
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Who  Who  in  Albert  College  Sports  ’33 -’34 


Bishop — “Charlie”  is  one  of  the  few  in  the  history  of  sport  at  Albert  who  has 
acquired  practically  all  his  athletic  training  at  the  college.  And  perhaps  because  of 
this  no  one  has  displayed  better  in  the  school  games,  the  true  Albert  spirit.  He  has 
proved  a  valuable  asset  on  our  basketball  and  swimming  teams  as  well  as  playing  on 
college  rugby  teams  of  former  years. 

Summers — “Bob”  in  his  four  years  at  Albert  has  helped  to  make  swimming 
the  college’s  most  successful  sport.  He  holds  the  majority  of  the  tank  records  and 
should  do  still  better  in  the  future.  Bob  is  also  one  of  the  mainstavs  of  the  basket- 
ball  team  and  can  always  be  relied  on  to  give  his  best  for  the  college. 

MacFarlane — “Red”  in  coming  to  Albert  this  year  has  certainly  proved  to  be 
an  all-round  athlete  and  for  this  reason  was  chosen  as  captain  of  one  of  our  Inter- 
House  teams.  On  the  hockey  and  basketball  teams  he  ranked  as  one  of  the  best, 
being  captain  of  the  latter  team.  “Red”  played  outside  on  the  B.C.I.  rugby  team, 
C.O.S.S.A.  champions,  and  also  played  basketball  for  the  fast  Deacon  A  .C.  five, 
provincial  finalists. 


Lake — “Phil’s”  main  interest  in  sports  is  tennis  in  which  he  excels.  He  has 
demonstrated  his  superiority  in  this  sport  in  winning  the  school  championship  for  the 
last  two  years. 


Waring — '“Chris”  although  small,  can  deliver  good  results  and  was  one  of  the 
fastest  men  on  our  basketball  team.  This  is  “Chris’s”  third  year  at  college  and  he 
was  one  of  the  few  experienced  players  left  this  year. 


Day — “Weenie”  is  another  example  of  an  all-round  athlete,  combined  with 
excellent  physical  condition.  He  was  the  outstanding  defenceman  on  the  hockey 
team  this  year  and  also  developed  into  a  valuable  guard  in  his  first  year  in  com¬ 
petitive  basketball. 


Driscoll — “Eddie”  has  the  style  and  ability  which  under  proper  coaching 
and  a  couple  of  years’  experience  should  produce  a  coming  basketball  star.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  hockey  team  and  his  persistent  checking  was  always  in  evidence. 

Johnson — '“Mac”  held  down  right  wing  on  the  first-string  forward  line  of  the 
college  hockey  team.  Although  small,  he  is  fast  and  tricky  and  packs  one  of  the 
hardest  shots  in  the  college. 

Barnard — “Joe”,  although  new  to  basketball  this  year,  showed  up  very  well 
on  the  defence  as  the  season  progressed.  “Joe”  is  one  of  the  captains  of  the  Inter- 
House  League  and  up  to  the  present  his  team  has  made  a  very  creditable  showing. 

Dunnington — “Dunny’s”  chief  contribution  to  sport  at  Albert  was  in  hockey 
in  which  he  was  outstanding  as  the  best  offensive  man  the  team  possessed.  Although 
new  to  basketball  he  teamed  up  well  on  the  defence  with  Bishop  and  with  a  little 
more  experience  should  be  able  to  hold  his  own  on  any  interscholastic  team.. 


ren, 

44 


The  following  chaps  helped  to  make  our  hockey  team  a  reality — “Reg”  War- 
“Hook”  MacDonald  and  “Ken”  Day  showed  up  well  on  the  forward  line  with 

“Arn” 


Redmond  proving  capable  defencemen.  “Sam”  Ault  in 
the  nets  played  a  steady  game  all  season  and  at  times  was  spectacular  in  turning  aside 


Blondie”  Grigg  and 


what  seemed  sure  goals. 


wtMorg”  Rowland,  although  lacking  experience,  played  a  steady  game  at  guard 
on  the  basketball  floor,  while  on  the  tennis  courts,  Jack  McDonald,  Bert  Donnelly 
and  Lew  Lake  deserve  mention. 


Alf.  Morris. 
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The  Dean  Now,  boys,  supposing  I  saw  a  man  beating  a  donkey  and  stopped 
him  what  virtue  would  my  action  show?” 

String — “Brotherly  love,  Sir.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

R.  B. — “Papa,  are  you  growing  still?” 

Answer — “No,  dear,  what  makes  you  think  so?” 

R-  B. — “Because  the  top  of  your  head  is  coming  through  your  hair.” 

-x-  #  *  * 

Mr.  Simpson  announced  that  the  Royal  Scot  would  be  in  Belleville  between 
the  hours  of  three  o’clock  and  eight  o’clock  and  any  student  wishing  to  see  it  could  go. 
Blackburn — “Where  does  he  speak?” 

*«  vr  «*  *»r 

Martin — -“I  often  sit  and  think  for  hours  about  nothing  of  importance.” 
Claxton — “You  should  take  your  mind  off  yourself.” 

Musk — “Oh  nurse!  I’m  so  sick!  If  I  could  only  die. 

Miss  Sanderson — “There  now,  be  quiet.  I’ll  do  the  best  I  can  for  you."' 

“A*  *A*  iJ*  •$£ 

Huff — “When  I  was  a  little  boy  I  washed  my  face  five  times  a  day.” 

Driscoll — “Yeah!  And  look  at  it  now.” 


Mr.  Grabbe — “If  the  English  language  gets  in  my  way,  I  walk  all  over  it."’ 
Miss  Steele — “All  you  do  is  growl!"’ 

Bourne — “Why  shouldn’t  I!  All  I  get  to  eat  is  sausage!” 


Barr  (in  discussion  group) — “My  father  says  that  we’re  descending  from 
monkeys.” 

Dr.  McMullen — “Your  private  family  affairs  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  class.” 


Sergeant — “I  want  volunteers  for  railway  work;  who’ll  come? 
Mr.  Franklin  (a  recruit ) — “Put  me  down  as  a  sleeper."’ 
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Mr.  Grabbe  (in  French  Class) — Conjugate  the  verb  ‘to  smile’. 

“Red*’ — “Je  smile;  tu  giggle;  il  laugh;  nous  roarons;  vous  splittez;  ils 
bustent.” 

K*  K* 

Mr.  Bishop  (in  Zoology  Class ) — “You  will  name  some  of  the  lower  order  of 

animals,  starting  with  Bill  Wallace.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

Jack  Greene — “Shine  your  shoes,  sir?” 

Mr.  Bishop  ( tastily ) — “No.” 

J.  G. — “Shine  ’em  so  you  can  see  your  face  in  them?” 

“Fearless”  ( angrily ) — “No.” 

Jack  Greene — “Coward.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

Morris — “How  long  could  I  live  without  brains?” 

Redmond — “That  remains  to  be  seen.” 

***** 

First  Citizen — “Do  you  support  the  Government?” 

Second  Such — “I  think  so,  judging  from  my  income  tax.” 

***** 

Martin — “I  have  discovered  by  experimenting  that  a  person’s  looks  are  affected 
by  what  he  eats.” 

Johnston — “Don’t  you  get  rather  tired  of  cabbage?” 

*  *  *  *  * 

Burton — “I  operated  on  him  for  appendicitis.” 

Barnard — “What’s  the  matter  with  him?” 

***** 

Jack  MacDonald  took  his  girl  out  for  a  walk.  She  murmured,  “Oh,  Jack,  do 
you  hear  the  chimney  swallow?” 

“That  wasn’t  the  chimney,”  said  Jack,  blushing,  “that  was  me.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

And  then  there  was  the  absent-minded  professor  who,  when  asked  by  his  den¬ 
tist,  if  he  wanted  gas,  replied,  “Yes,  about  five  gallons,  and  you  might  check  up  on 
my  oil.” 

***** 

Mr.  Simpson — “Who  was  the  world’s  smartest  man?” 

L.  D. — “Thomas  Edison.  He  invented  the  phonograph  and  radio  so  that 

people  would  stay  up  all  night  and  use  his  electric  light  bulbs.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

Grigg — “Thev  sav  Lot’s  wife  looked  behind  her  and  turned  into  a  pillar  of 

salt.” 

Dunny — *“That’s  nothing,  I  looked  at  a  girl  down  town  and  she  turned  into  an 

alley.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

A.  C.  Student — “Every  time  I  kiss  you  it  makes  me  a  better  man.” 

Girl  Friend — “Well,  you  don’t  have  to  get  to  Heaven  in  a  night.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

Hints  for  Moustache  Growers — “Before  retiring  at  night,  rub  the  upper  lip 
well  with  salt.  You  must  then  get  a  pail  of  water  and  place  it  at  the  head  of  your 
bed.  The  hairs  being  thirsty  will  come  forth  for  a  drink.  The  aspirant  should  then 

quickly  tie  a  knot  in  the  hair  and  it  will  stay  out.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

Mr.  Bishop  had  written  92.7  on  the  blackboard  and  to  show  the  effect  of 
multiplying  by  ten,  rubbed  out  the  decimal  point.  He  then  turned  to  the  class  and 
said,  “Now,  Blackburn,  where  is  the  decimal  point?” 

“On  the  eraser,”  replied  Ivan  without  hesitation. 


Page  Sixty-Two 


Dean — “First,  I’ll  take  some  sulphuric  acid,  then  some  chloroform. ” 

Warren — “Not  a  bad  idea.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

Disgusted  Father — “I  hear  you  are  always  at  the  bottom  of  the  class.  Can’t 
you  get  another  place?” 

Arkley — “No,  all  the  others  are  taken.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

Bourne — “There  was  nobody  home  last  night  so  I  sang  to  the  clock.” 

Ed. — “Trying  to  kill  time?” 

*ft  -ft  -ft  -ft 

Ault — “I  want  some  beer.” 

B.  D.— “Pale?” 

Ault — “No,  a  bottle  will  be  plenty.” 

*  *  x  *  x 

Ed. — “How  would  you  like  to  ride  in  a  patrol  wagon?” 

Jocky — “Oh,  it  would  do  in  a  pinch.” 

•X-  -X-  X-  X  X 

Doc. — “You  are  suffering  from  indigestion,  drink  a  glass  of  hot  water  every 

day.” 

John  A. — “I’ve  been  doing  that  for  a  long  time  only  Miss  Steele  calls  it  coffee.” 

*  X-  *  -X-  -55- 

Kit — “My  girl  wears  a  fence  around  her  stockings.” 

Barr — “You  mean  a  garter.  A  fence  is  something  that  goes  around  a  lot.” 
Kit — “I  see  you  don’t  know  my  girl.” 

X-  X-  -55-  *  * 

T.  K. — “I’ve  owned  this  car  for  three  years,  and  never  had  a  wreck.” 

Mr.  Simpson — “You  mean  you’ve  owned  that  wreck  for  three  years  and  never 
had  a  car.” 

*  X  *  *  X 

Jan. — “Alright  now,  Martin,  how  about  taking  out  a  few  more  loads  of  ashes?” 
Dozy — “I  feel  kind  of  sick,  Jan,  I’m  trembling  all  over.” 

Jan. — “0.  K.,  then  lend  a  hand  with  the  sieve.” 

-x-  x  x  x 

Karley  Kendrick — “Ault,  you  can’t  be  doing  those  exercises  right.  The  doctor 
says  I  haven’t  lost  a  pound.” 

X  x  X  X  X 

Mr.  Franklin — “Bob,  what  is  steam.” 

Bob  Lane — “Boiling  water.” 

Mr.  Franklin — “That’s  right.  Compare  it.” 

Bob — “Positive,  boil;  comparative,  boiler;  superlative,  bust.  ’ 

X  X  X  X  X 

Dr.  McMullen — “Mac,  can  you  tell  me  the  difference  between  attraction  of 
gravitation  and  attraction  of  cohesion. 

Mac  Johnston — -“Yes  sir.  Attraction  of  gravitation  pulls  a  drunken  man  to 
the  ground  and  the  attraction  of  cohesion  prevents  his  getting  up  again. 
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Limericks 

There  was  an  instructor  named  Page 
Who  flew  into  a  terrible  rage 
When  only  two 
Turned  out  to  do 

Their  Physical  Training  with  Page. 


There  was  a  young  master  named  Simpson, 
Who  clubbed  his  girl  with  a  Stillson. 

Said  her  father  to  him,  with  a  sort  of  a  grin, 
“I’ve  got  four  more — come  again  soon.” 

* 

Gerald,  Elmer  and  Clifford  Mutton 
Came  to  school  each  day 
In  a  motor  car  that  once  was  good 
But  now  is  in  decay. 

The  terrible  speed  which  they  attain 
Is  celling  on  these  asses, 

For  it  can  easily  be  seen 

They  all  are  wearing  glasses. 

There  was  a  young  fellow  called  Red, 

Who  never  was  early  to  bed, 

Till  the  masters  got  him 
As  he  tried  to  sneak  in, 

Now  he’s  saying  “yes  sir”  to  the  head. 

We  have  a  poor  lad  named  Joe, 

A  baseball  he  thought  he  could  throw, 

He  tried  out  with  the  Giants 
To  show  his  defiance, 

Now  he’s  back  on  the  fork  as  a  “Pro”. 


There  was  a  young  man  from  Darjeeling 
Who  boarded  a  train  for  West  Ealing, 

He  saw  a  sign  on  the  door : 

Don’t  spit  on  the  floor. 

So  he  promptly  spat  on  the  ceiling. 

Dr.  Waldo  Smith. 


MR.  BISHOP’S  DESIRE 
No  fame  1  crave,  before  mv  eve 

j  * 

A  simpler  goal  I  keep. 

I  hope  just  once  before  I  die, 

To  get  sufficient  sleep. 
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Greene  W rites  Home 

September  23,  Albert  College  Jujnior  House. 

Dear  Ma  and  Pa: — 

Did  you  receive  my  four  letters  last  week.  You  didn’t  say  anything  about  me 
coming  home  to  see  you  all.  Don’t  think  I’m  homesick.  In  fact  I  really  don’t  want 
to  come  home — but  then — if  you  are  awful  Lonesome  as  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  I 
wouldn’t  mind.  I’m  not  homesick  but  then  you  know  it  would  save  you  both  heaps  of 
money  and  you  can  get  a  terrible  lot  of  new  dresses  for  little  sister  and  a  lot  of 
canaries  and  things  like  that.  Don’t  for  a  minute  get  the  impression  I’m  homesick 
but  if  you  really  want  me  to  come  home  and  you  can’t  get  along  without  me  I  could 
catch  the  train  tonight.  Boarding  schools  are  great  but  then  I  might  be  able  to  come 
back  later  when  you  don’t  need  me  so  bad  at  home  or  when  the  depression’s  over  or 
maybe  you  can  teach  me  at  home  and  then  I  can  go  back  and  be  a  teacher  or  some¬ 
thing  and  learn  the  boys  a  lot  of  new  things  they  don’t  know.  For  really  Ma  and  Pa 
the  teachers  have  a  swell  time  around  here. 

Oh  yes  I  must  tell  you  something  funny.  There’s  a  lot  of  guys  around  here 
who  have  a  heck  of  a  funny  name.  They’re  supposed  to  be  our  bosses  I  guess;  but 
they  hadn’t  better  try  bossin’  me.  They  call  them  Junior  House  Super  Visitors  or 
something  like  that.  The  other  guy  that  bosses  them  is  a  little  round  fat  man  with 
black  hair.  But  Gee,  Ma  and  Pa,  the  bell’s  just  gone  to  tell  us  study  period  is  done. 
I’ll  finish  this  after  lights  out  with  my  flashlight. 

Jack. 

P.S. — Gee  winigers,  Ma  and  Pa,  lights  are  out;  but  one  of  those  super-visitors 
came  along  and  caught  me  putting  ink  in  my  pen  and  if  he  catches  me  again  he  told 
me  he  would  give  me  a  week’s  campus.  I  don’t  know  if  that  means  that  I  have  to 
stay  on  the  lawn  for  a  week  or  not.  If  so  I  guess  I’d  better  come  home  and  see  you 
and  help  you  out  of  all  your  difficulties.  Remember,  though,  I’m  not  homesick. 

Your  loving  son, 

Jack. 

>'  .v.  «/_  **  v 

Tv  W  7.*  7*  Tv 


WHAT  WOULD  HAPPEN  IF— 

Ted  Hall  actually  did  get  a  date? 

Mac  Johnston’s  patented  window-closer  worked? 

Karley  Kendrik  put  on  weight? 

The  Dean  ran  out  of  cows  and  horses  ? 

Martin  bought  a  watch  for  a  change? 

Waring  swore  off  women,  .  .  .  and  kept  his  resolution? 
Mutton  wore  a  different  sweater  to  school? 

The  Tuck  Shop  gave  a  rebate? 

Page  didn’t  have  an  alibi? 

*  -x-  -x- 

Dean — “Now  we  find  that  X  is  equal  to  zero.” 

Dozy — “My  hat!  All  that  work  for  nothing.” 

*  *  -X-  *  # 

Mr.  Grabb — “Please  follow  the  work  on  the  board.” 

Mac — “Where  is  it  going?” 
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AN  INCIDENT 

It  was  on  a  brisk  late  Summers  Day  that  he  decided  to  go  visiting.  It  took 
him  only  a  minute  to  Button  up  his  coat  and  make  a  Grabb  for  his  hat. 

“Don  be  late  for  supper,  Ivan  Ault  job  which  is  more  than  I  Ken  do  myself,” 
cried  his  mother  as  she  Caesar  son  dash  through  the  Hall  Waring  Arnold  toque  with 
Chris  crosses  on  it,  “where  are  you  going?” 

“Ches  to  see  my  Elmer  Mater,”  he  replied,  “I  thought  I  might  Steele  down 
the  Lane  and  Phil  up  my  Morris  before  I  started  out.  Will  you  Chuck  a  few  things 
into  a  basket  for  me.  It’s  a  long  trip.” 

“While  you  are  down  town  get  me  some  Mutton  and  Greene  paint,  will  you? 
Oh!  And  if  you  pass  the  Florist  see  if  he  has  a  nice  Verne  in  the  window.  I  War¬ 
ren  you  though  don’t  let  the  butcher  double  your  Bill!  Reed  it  carefully.  It  will 
be  Hodder  than  you  think,  so  Mac  sure.” 

She  smiled  as  she  saw  his  Arkley  Harry  head  pass  the  kitchen  window,  she  had 
a  desire  to  Patterson  on  the  back  but  she  would  Huff  had  to  reach  very  high.  He  started 
whistling,  the  Sam  old  tune,  a  Barr  from  one  of  the  old  waltzes.  He  would  go 
through  it  once,  Dunny  would  come  back  and  put  in  some  variations.  It  was  Harold 
favourite.  She  was  Bourne  back  through  the  Rowland  years  to  a  Page  of  her  early 
life.  John’son  was  coming  to  see  him  then.  He  had  hopes  of  being  a  Taylor  some 
day  but  in  the  meantime  Ed  too  much. 

The  sound  of  a  Claxton  brought  her  back  to  the  kitchen.  She  noticed  a  queer 
smell  and  after  looking  around  gave  a  little  cry. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Mother?”  asked  her  son  as  he  came  through  the  door. 

“Here’s  a  Grigg  big  Blackburn  right  in  the  middle  of  my  nice  new  apron.” 

“Too  bad.  I  made  my  Purchase  at  the  butcher’s  alright  and  he  certainly 
used  enough  String.” 

“Do  you  need  any  money.  Here’s  a  five-Dowler  bill  in  case  you  do.” 

“Thanks,  Mother,  so  long.” 

She  stood  at  the  door  and  waved  goodbye. 

“Willie  go  down  by  the  Lake  or  Dozy  prefer  the  mountain  route.  He  might 
stop  off  and  do  some  Anglin  at  Musk  Lake.  Wallace  about  time  we  had  some  fish. 
’Alf  a  pound  of  trout  can  be  used.  Heavens!  I  forgot  to  ask  him  to  get  me  some 
Bert  seed.” 

She  sighed  as  she  Ted  her  apron.  gummers 

#  #  #  #  * 


DO  YOU  REMEMBER  ?— 

The  christening  of  the  graduation  tree? 

Ivan  Blackburn  disturbing  the  sanctity  of  supper  in  his  night-gown? 

Bill  Lane’s  Ford? 

Dr.  MacMullen’s  “Shove-er-lay”? 

Grigg  and  Donnelly  receiving  just  retribution  for  letting  their  social  instincts 
get  the  better  of  their  good  judgment? 

The  tomato  festival  on  First  Flat? 

The  Derby  Craze? 

The  ducks  in  Mr.  Bishop’s  bathtub? 

When  Summers  brought  Stevie  s  ducks  into  the  dining-ioom? 
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Songs  Heard  About  the  Residence 


‘‘Press  Me” 

“You  Swept  Into  My  Life 


55 


66 


Driscoll 


66 


66 


*46 


66 


'64 


66 


66 


I  55 


You  Didn’t  Have  to  Tell  Me 
Temptation”  . 

“Bury  Me  Out  On  the  Prairie” 

“Trees”  ..... 

“My  Old  Man” 

“Foot-Light  Parade” 

“Smoke  Gets  In  Your  Eyes” 

“Making  Hay  While  the  Sun  Shines 
Day  After  Day” 

Three  Little  Words” 

She’ll  Be  Coming  Round  the  Mountain 
I’m  a  Dreamer,  Aren’t  We  All 
Just  a  Gigolo” 

Play,  Fiddle,  Play 
“Goofus” 

“Moon-Struck” 

Lazy  Bones”  . 

Stormy  Weather” 

“Oceans  of  Love” 

“Hold  Me” 

“Margie” 

“Two  Guitars” 

Everything  I  Have  Is  Yours’ 

The  Old,  Old  Story” 


55 


66 


66 


Fridav  Ni- 


Forbes  Barr 
Reg.  Warren 
Bob  Summers  (Sunday  Night 
ht  with  a  quarter  in  his  pocket) 

Musk 
Rover 
Bill  Lane 
Morg.  Rowland 
Smoker’s  Club 
Blackburn 
Ken  Day  and  Lew  Day 
Mutton,  Mutton  and  Mutton 
Mac  Johnson 
Dozy  Martin 
Red  Macfarlane 
Bob  Lane 
Hook  Macdonald 
.  Chuck  Bishop 
Page 

.  String  Claxton 
Phil  Lake 
Carley  Kendrik 
Grigg 

Don  Toppin  and  Willie  Dowler 

Scotty  McKinley 
Lend  Me  a  Quarter 


* 


CAN  YOU  SEE— 

Willis  Dowler  at  a  Whoopee  party? 

Mr.  Bishop  making  love  to  the  Empress  of  Britain? 

Shorty  Atkinson  cleaning  windows  on  the  Empire  State  Building? 

Babe  Donnelly  imitating  Weismuller  in  the  bathtub? 

#  *  #  *  • 

Sign  found  on  Mr.  Franklin’s  car:  “Three  speeds.  Push,  pull,  and  coast.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

THE  BRUTE 

He  struck  her  but  she  uttered  not  a  sound.  He  struck  her  again  but  no  word 
escaped  her  lips.  Once  more  he  hit  her  on  the  head.  Brave  thing  that  she  was,  she 
did  not  even  whimper.  Then  enraged  beyond  all  reason  at  her  unconcern,  the  brute 
let  forth  a  low  oath  and  began  raining  blow  after  blow  on  her  pretty  little  head,  even 
scratching  her  in  his  rage.  Even  through  this  she  remained  silent.  But  finally  not 
being  able  to  stand  it  any  longer,  she  heaved  a  reluctant  sputter  and  burst  into  flame. 
After  all  she  was  only  a  match.  .  .  . 

D.  M. 
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February  24,  the  Same  lid  Place. 

Dear  Ma  and  Pa: — 

I’m  very  busy  these  here  days.  Me  and  another  guy  named  Bob  have  got  a 
business.  I  think  I  know  what  I  want  to  be  now  when  I  get  big  like  you  and  Pa.  I’m 
getting  good  experience  and  we  are  making  piles  of  money.  Yesterday  we  made 
eight  cents,  that  is  we  will  have  eight  cents,  me  and  Bob  between  us  when  we  get  it  all 
collected.  You  see  Mom  we  are  the  official  shoe  shiners  of  the  college.  Quite  an 
honour  for  a  boy  my  age. 

Mr.  Franklin  said  I’d  have  to  buy  a  new  pair  of  pants  because  I  couldn’t  go  to 
classes  with  the  pair  I  have  on.  I  don  t  see  anything  wrong  with  them  except  for  a 
little  shoe  polish  down  the  front.  It  really  ain’t  bad  considering  it  all.  You  don’t 
mind,  Ma?  Think  of  all  the  money  we’re  making. 

I’m  wearing  my  heavy  underwear  like  you  told  me.  Gee,  mom,  I’ve  had  them 
on  for  four  weeks  but  you  ain’t  told  me  to  change  them.  Don’t  you  think  I  might 
change  them  now. 

The  studying  makes  my  eyes  ache.  In  fact  I  had  quite  a  bad  head  this  morn¬ 
ing  from  overstudy  I  guess.  I  really  thought  I  just  should  take  a  rest,  so  I  goes  up 
to  the  nurse.  I  wasn’t  sick,  you  know,  Ma, — just  that  I  felt  I  needed  a  rest.  But  I 
am  sick  now.  The  nurse  gave  me  a  dose  of  caster  oil.  Mind  you,  Ma.  Caster  Oil  for 
a  headache.  I  never  heard  of  it  hefore.  I  know  she  gave  it  to  Bob  when  he  had  a 
cold  and  to  Carley  when  his  knee  was  sore  but  I  don’t  know  what  she  should  give  it 
to  a  fellow  who  has  studied  too  hard  for.  Well  I’m  sick  now  anyway  and  as  my  ink 
is  way  down  stairs  and  my  pen  is  dry  I  must  close. 

Jack. 

P.S. — Please  send  me  ten  dollars  to  get  a  pair  of  pants  and  a  hair  cut. 
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College  Social  Life 


1"“here  are  many  features  of  College  life  not  included  in  the  prescribed  curriculum 
which  are  just  as  essential  to  a  thorough  training  for  the  responsibilities  of  life 
,  as  those  subjects  regularly  prescribed.  The  unique  opportunities  found  at 
College  are  not  is  obvious  as  some  consider  them  to  be,  nor  are  they  as  fully  used  as 
they  would  be,  could  students  in  their  term  at  school  possess  the  insight  that  comes 
most  frequently  in  the  years  after  graduation. 


The  features  of  a  College  course  which  promote  most  complete  development  of 
one’s  powers  are  many  and  varied.  The  affects  of  some  are  of  life-time  duration; 
they  only  bud  during  the  years  spent  at  College  while  their  fruition  depends  upon 
the  student  remaining  a  student  as  long  as  he  lives. 

One  of  these  features  is  participation  in  social  life.  Participation  in  social 
life  at  College  is,  in  moderation,  a  necessity.  It  not  only  affords  relaxation,  but  it 
also  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  expression  of  one’s  social  instincts,  the  cultivation 
of  which  is  a  valuable  and  an  essential  feature  of  one’s  training.  It  is  also  self- 
evident  that  by  cultivation  of  the  social  instinct  we  can  be  of  greater  service  in  our 
community  and  state. 


The  social  functions  sponsored  by  the  College  this  year  have  been  such  that 
they  should  demonstrate  to  the  students  in  a  practical  way  the  correct  manner  in 
which  to  conduct  themselves  both  while  entertaining  and  being  entertained. 

With  this  in  view  the  College  year  began  with  a  social  event.  The  fellows 
having  just  arrived  and  finished  the  evening  meal  are  rather  quiet  and  blue.  Dr. 
Bishop,  however,  stepped  in  and  again  all  was  sunshine.  A  real  hearty  sing-song, 
followed  by  a  general  introduction  put  us  under  way  and  then  we  moved  to  the 
gymnasium  for  some  sports  and  refreshments.  The  whole  program  was  short  and 
snappy  and  when  it  was  all  over  we  were  all  ready  to  retire.  And  so  we  were  off  to 
a  good  start  on  a  year  that  for  student  initiative,  school  spirit  and  co-operation  has 
never  had  an  equal. 

Our  first  party  was  held  on  the  evening  of  November  — .  This  party  was 
sponsored  by  the  Faculty  and  the  Students’  Council.  The  dining-hall  bedecked  in 
Hallowe’en  and  College  colors  was  a  miniature  fairyland  and  spoke  of  much  work 
and  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  decorating  committee.  Promptly  at  8.30  p.m.  the 
dancing  commenced,  the  music  being  supplied  in  very  appropriate  and  selected 
numbers  by  the  Commodores’  Orchestra.  Everyone  joined  in  from  the  beginning  and 
soon  the  spell  of  formality  caused  by  the  many  beautiful  dresses  and  stiff  collars  was 
broken.  Real  enjoyment  now  permeated  the  whole  crowd  and  from  that  time  the 
hours  sped  too  quickly  away. 

Dainty  refreshments  served  at  eleven  o’clock  provided  for  a  twenty  minute 
intermission  and  then  at  11:20  the  dancing  was  resumed  for  forty  minutes.  The 
dance  closed  at  twelve  o’clock.  Filled  with  enthusiasm  the  fellows  huddled  into  the 
centre  of  the  floor  under  their  colours  and  gave  their  College  yell.  Then  with  a 
feeling  of  having  spent  a  really  enjoyable  evening,  the  guests  departed. 
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So  far  as  the  students  were  concerned,  this  was  their  first  real  social  function. 
For  the  Faculty  and  Students  Council  it  was  a  red-letter  day  for  they  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  knowing  that  their  efforts  met  with  full  co-operation  and  were  crowned 
with  outstanding  success. 

Our  next  party  was  held  at  Christmas  time  in  affiliation  with  the  members  of 
our  swimming  team.  And  this  party  was  one  more  instance  which  makes  it  possible 
to  say  that  the  year  1933-34  was  a  banner  year  as  far  as  social  functions  are  con¬ 
cerned.  This  party  took  place  after  an  interesting  swimming  meet. 

Committees  were  appointed  who  with  their  stalwart  bands  rounded  up  three 
Christmas  trees  and  a  large  amount  of  evergreen  brush.  The  work  of  decorating  the 
common-room  then  began  and  this  was  very  tastefully  done  with  Christmas  effects 
predominating.  A  realistic  fire  was  built  on  the  hearth.  The  trees  illuminated  with 
their  colored  lights  recalled  to  our  minds  scenes  of  other  days.  From  the  mantle 
hung  stockings  of  varied  colours  and  lengths  which  added  much  to  the  spirit  of  the 
occasion  and  caused  no  little  excitement  among  our  junior  members. 

With  this  setting  and  everyone  entering  into  the  happy  spirit  of  the  time,  a 
very  enjoyable  evening  was  spent  by  all.  Mr.  A.  Adams  supplied  the  music  for 
dancing  and  during  the  intermissions  suitable  and  well  rendered  numbers  were  sup¬ 
plied  by  our  quartette.  There  was  then  a  longer  intermission  of  fifteen  minutes 
during  which  time  dainty  refreshments  were  served.  After  this  the  floor  was  again 
cleared  and  dancing  continued  until  suddenly  we  realized  that  it  was  time  to  give  the 
sand-man  a  chance  and  with  the  arrival  of  twelve  o’clock  we  all  left  for  home,  having 
again  spent  a  really  enjoyable  evening  within  our  College  home. 

The  night  before  leaving  the  school  for  our  Christmas  holidays  the  College 
prepared  a  special  supper  and  short  programme  for  the  students. 

The  dining-room  with  two  lighted  Christmas  trees  and  dimmed  lights  afforded 
a  cosy  picture  and  everyone  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion,  joining  in  both 
the  chicken  dinner  and  the  program  which  followed.  After  the  supper  Miss  Reddick 
gave  a  delightful  solo  followed  by  an  encore  and  then  Miss  Jean  Cook  gave  two 
splendid  recitations  in  a  delightful  manner. 

However,  many  of  the  students  had  examinations  to  write  the  following  day 
so  finally  pleasure  gave  way  to  work.  But  the  fellows  will  long  remember  this  good 
wish  given  in  such  an  acceptable  manner. 

The  At-Home 

In  past  years  Albert  has  always  looked  forward  to  its  annual  At-Home  with 
great  anticipation  and  enthusiasm.  This  year  the  same  feeling  was  no  less  prevalent 
and  we  all  anticipated  with  keen  interest  the  Annual  At-Home  to  be  held  in  the 

College  on  March  23rd,  1934. 
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Graduating  Class 


CRAWFORD  MARTIN — “Dosy” 

“Dosy^  is  a  skyscraping,  dreamy- 
eyed,  watch  fixer.  He  hails  from  Little 
Current  where  he  says  that  it  is  not  wise 
to  go  without  a  paddle.  “Dosy”  pays 
practically  no  attention  to  the  ‘other 
gender,’  unless  they  have  an  ailing 
watch.  He  is  clear  minded  and  dili¬ 
gent. — “Oh!  Frig.”  What  more  can  be 
said? 


WILLIS  DOWLER — “Dicky” 

“Dicky”,  hailed  in  from  Roseneathe, 
five  years  ago.  He  is  one  of  the  few 
who  has  stayed  in  the  school  for  their 
complete  high-school  course.  The  past 
three  years  he  has  been  Junior  House 
Supervisor.  He  is  one  of  these  persons 
who  possess  a  quiet  nature,  and  a  per¬ 
sonality  whcih  wins  its  way  into  the 
hearts  of  all  those  who  associate  with 
him.  His  ambition  is  to  become  an¬ 
other  Shakespeare. 


BURTON  DONNELLY — “Burt” 

“Burt”  first  opened  his  big  brown 
eyes  in  Essex  County,  near  Windsor  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord,  Nineteen  Hun¬ 
dred  and — ?  Later  he  went  to  Brock- 
ville,  and  enlarged  the  enrollment  of 
the  same  Collegiate  Institute,  but  it 
proved  too  slow  and  he  came  to  Belle¬ 
ville  last  fall.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
this  is  his  first  year  at  Albert,  he  knows 
every  girl  in  Belleville.  When  inter¬ 
viewed  about  his  future,  he  declined  to 
talk. 


JACK  MACDONALD — “Sir  John  A . 
(with  apologies  to) 

It  is  a  well  known  truth  that  many 
great  men  have  come  from  obscure 
places,  but  that  fact  never  hindered 
them  in  their  careers.  Not  less  so  with 
“John  A.”  We  know  that  Jack  is 
destined,  some  time  in  the  future,  to 
sway  the  rod  of  Empire,  and  by  his  un¬ 
limited  ability,  manifested  so  whole¬ 
heartedly,  in  student  activities,  shall  one 
day  bring  the  village  of  Easton’s  Corners 
into  the  limelight. 


MORGAN  ROWLAND — “Rollo” 

His  beaming  countenance  first  saw 
the  light  of  day  amid  the  traffic  lights 
of  Trenton.  Later  he  moved  to  Stirling. 
Still  later  he  bent  his  steps  towards 
Belleville.  One  can  always  depend  on 
“Rollo”.  He  is  ever  ready  to  help. 
His  favourite  hobby  is  Greek.  This 
subject  appeared  rather  difficult  at  first, 
and  the  Master  would  sometimes  hear, 
“It’s  all  Greek  to  me,  but  you’re  Latin 
me  know”.  Best  of  luck,  “Rollo”,  you’re 
right  in  there. 


WILLIAM  LANE— “Farmer” 

Bill  first  saw  daylight  at  Limehouse, 
Ontario.  In  1927  he  went  West,  and 
tilled  the  soil  for  a  few  years.  Last  year 
he  decided  to  give  Albert  a  break,  and 
pointing  his  'fliver  ’  towards  East,  man¬ 
aged  to  make  the  Albert  Campus,  before 
it  gave  up  the  ghost.  Next  year,  Bill 
expects  to  go  to  St.  Andrew’s,  Saskatoon, 
and  our  best  wishes  go  with  him. 
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FORBES  BARR — “Wimpy” 

“Wimpy’s”  good  points  are  too 
numerous  to  enumerate,  but  he  was  gen¬ 
erally  known  as  a  good  head.  His 
beaming  smile  acknowledged,  along  with 
his  cheery  good  morning  always  started 
one  off  on  the  right  foot.  A  student  of 
no  mean  ability,  and  a  real  asset  to  the 
student  family.  He  was  our  biggest 
optimist.  He  went  around  this  year, 
yelling  “Cleaning  and  Pressing”. 
Wimpy  is  looking  for  new  rounds  of 
glory  at  Queen’s  next  year.  Best  of 
luck,  Wimpy. 


DOUGLAS  MacFARLANE — “Red” 

Red  began  his  career  at  Ottawa.  He 
then  went  to  Montreal,  and  after  arguing 
with  French  street-car  conductors,  for 
several  years,  moved  to  Chatham.  He 
is  one  of  the  school’s  best  athletes,  ex¬ 
celling  at  basketball  and  rugby  and  his 
red,  wavy  hair  acts  like  a  charm  with 
the  fair  sex.  Best  of  luck,  Red. 


REGINALD  WARREN — “Baron” 

Redge  came  to  Albert  from  Mark- 
dale,  where  he  attended  Collegiate  last 
year.  He  is  our  most  noted  gloom- 
chaser,  and  his  sharp  wit,  and  bounteous 
good  nature  have  won  him  many  friends. 
His  pet  ambition  is  to  sing  like  Rusty 
Columbo. 


CHRIS  WARING — “Kit” 

This  lad  hails  from  Toronto.  A  keen 
sense  of  humour,  an  excellent  athlete, 
on  the  track,  in  the  gymnasium,  and  in 
the  swimming  pool.  He  hopes  to  be  a 
surgeon,  and  is  heading  for  Varsity. 
Best  of  luck,  ‘Kit’. 


RICHARD  JOHNSTON— ‘ ‘Mac” 

Mac  was  born  in  Montreal,  but  later 
took  up  the  rugged  life  of  a  mountaineer 
in  South  Mountain.  He  is  quite  a  re¬ 
markable  man  with  the  women.  His 
ambition  is  to  become  an  engineer.  If 
you  want  to  find  him  at  Queen  s  next 
year,  just  ask  for  Mac. 


DONALD  BOURNE — “Jocky” 

A  portly  young  gent,  with  a  keen 
sense  of  humour.  His  one  failing  is 
his  stomach.  In  his  more  serious  moods, 
Don  is  devoted  to  his  work  on  the 
Student’s  Council  and  his  girl  friend. 
“Bon  voyage  a  traverser  de  la  vie,  Jock.” 


ROBERT  SUMMERS — “Bob” 

Montevideo  is  his  home 
Swimming  is  his  hobby. 

Ambition :  Surgeon,  so  he  says, 

So  here’s  to  Dr.  Bobby. 

Four  happy  years  he  now  has  spent, 
Joining  in  our  fun. 

And,  as  it’s  o’er,  we  re  truly  sorry, 
It  hasn’t  just  begun. 


HAROLD  DUNNINGTON — “Dunny” 

Winnipeg  first.  Hitch-hiked  two  years 
later  to  Sudbury,  where  he  has  spent 
the  last  fifteen  years.  Came  to  Albert 
to  finish  up  his  Junior  Matriculation, 
with  hopes  of  some  day  being  a  chart¬ 
ered  accountant.  His  chief  hobby  is 
sports;  hockey  and  basketball.  Pet  aver¬ 
sion — Joe  Penner,  and  puns.  Favourite 
sayings,  “Did  you  ever  hear  about 
‘Nakina  Smith’,” 


CHESLEY  BURTON — “Ches” 
“Ches”  came  to  Albert  one  year  ago, 
from  the  Western  city  of  Woodstock. 
He  immediately  fitted  in  with  the 
student  life.  He  has  made  a  capable 
diector  of  Religious  Activities  in  the 
school  and  is  responsible  for  those  let¬ 
ters  and  parcels  we  look  for  from  home. 
Next  year  he  is  going  to  Queen’s  to 
study  Medicine.  Our  good  wishes  go 
with  you,  Ches. 


CHARLES  BISHOP — “Chuck” 

Tall,  curly-headed,  and  good  temp¬ 
ered,  “Chuck”  is  a  shining  light.  A 
good  athlete  and  a  rare  sentimentalist. 
“Chuck”  is  one  of  those  fellows  who 
has  to  have  his  bed  made  to  measure, 
he  is  so  tall.  We  hope  you  get  plenty 
of  breaks  at  'Vic’,  Chuck. 
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LEWIS  DAY — “Weenie” 

When  it  comes  to  boiling  down  into 
a  few  words  the  good  points  of 
“Weenie”,  it  is  just  an  impossibility.  A 
real  good  sport  in  every  line.  He  is 
especially  remembered  by  the  occupants 
of  room  No.  37  for  his  regular  hampers 
of  “truck”.  Good  luck  “WEENIE”,  we 
are  expecting  big  things  from  you  at 
Queen’s. 


JOSEPH  BARNARD— ‘ "Joe” 

From  infancy  Joe  has  lived  in  the 
calm,  sequestered  atmosphere  of  Bailie- 
boro,  near  the  shores  of  beautiful  Rice 
Lake.  Joe  discovered  that  he  was  bet¬ 
ter  adapted  to  hold  the  pen  than  the 
plough,  and  came  to  Albert  to  fit  him¬ 
self  for  the  future  that  he  might  one 
day  place  the  humble  name  of  Bailie- 
boro  upon  the  pages  of  history. 


ROBERT  McKINLEY— ‘ ‘Scotty” 

In  1927,  Scotty  came  from  Edinburgh, 
Scotland.  He  spent  about  a  year  around 
Dundalk,  then  he  came  to  Sheron.  In 
January,  1932,  he  packed  his  trunk  for 
Albert,  to  prepare  himself  for  a  higher 
service.  His  desire  upon  graduating  is 
to  return  to  Edinburgh,  and  finish  up 
at  home.  Au  Revoir. 


DONALD  TOPPIN —“Don” 

Don  comes  from  Roebuck,  a  small 
rural  community  near  Spencerville. 
From  early  years  he  has  been  steadily 
climbing  the  ladder  of  fame,  until  now 
he  holds  the  highest  position  which 
Ontario  youth  can  accord  him,  that  of 
Premier  of  the  thirteenth  “Older  Boys’ 
Parliament.”  Albert  is  fortunate  in 
having  this  youth  among  its  numbers 
this  year,  and  we  look  to  him  in  future 
to  make  a  very  worthy  contribution  to 
the  life  of  our  country. 
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CwiNG  to  the  fact  that  we  did  not  publish  last  year,  the  Exchange  Column  of  the 
“Alibi”  is  very  small.  We  regard  this  section  of  our  book  extremely  im¬ 
portant  and  we  would  like  to  exchange  with  more  schools  in  the  future. 

All  criticisms  are  offered  in  a  friendly  manner  and  we  hope  our  magazine  will 
be  received  and  commented  on  in  the  same  way. 

We  wish  to  thank  the  editors  of  all  the  magazines  sent  to  us,  and  to  say, 
“come  again,  please”. 


ACTA  COLLEGII,  Chatham  Collegiate  Institute. 

Truly  a  fine  school  magazine.  Your  sporting  section  is  very  interesting.  We 
would  suggest  a  better  arrangement  of  material. 


THE  ASHBURIAN,  Ashbury  College,  Ottawa. 

A  very  excellent  little  magazine.  We  find  your  literary  section  full  of  in¬ 
terest  but  lacking  a  few  good  stories.  Some  pictures  of  your  school  teams  would  add 
greatly. 


THE  BUGLE,  Crescent  High  School,  Calgary. 

We  are  especially  glad  to  receive  a  magazine  from  you.  \our  entire  journal 
shows  a  great  interest  in  school  activities.  May  be  suggest  a  slight  rearrangement  of 
the  material.  Also  you  have  too  many  pictures. 


LOWER  CANADA  COLLEGE  MAGAZINE,  Montreal,  Que. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  unique  publications  received  by  us  this  year.  You  are  to 
be  complimented  on  every  aspect  of  your  journal.  The  literary  section  is  of  the 
highest  note. 


THE  ELEVATOR,  Belleville  Collegiate  Institute. 

Congratulations  B.C.I.,  you  have  plenty  of  real  good  material  but  your  ar¬ 
rangement  is  poor.  Why  not  have  some  artistic  headings  for  youi  diffeient  sections? 


LUX  GLEBANA,  Glebe  Collegiate,  Ottawa. 

We  welcome  our  exchange  with  the  Lux  Glebana.  Your  publication  is  well 
arranged  and  complete  in  every  detail.  We  would  suggest  a  larger  content. 
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THE  COLLEGIAN,  Stratford  Collegiate  Institute. 

Well  done,  Stratford.  Your  magazine  is  an  excellent  one  and  one  of  the  best 
that  we  have  received.  Your  pictures  are  very  clear  and  your  sports  are  well  written 
up.  Another  rather  unique  section  is  the  French  and  German.  How  about  an  ex¬ 
change  column  with  a  few  comments? 


THE  MUSE,  Malvern  Collegiate,  Toronto. 

We  are  very  pleased  to  receive  this  fine  little  publication.  Although  your 
magazine  is  small,  it  is  complete  and  filled  with  interesting  material.  The  headings 
are  very  artistic. 


THE  ORACLE,  Oakwood  Collegiate,  Toronto. 

Welcome,  Oracle!  Yours  is  a  splendid  magazine.  We  compliment  you 
especially  on  your  pictures  and  cartoons. 


THE  REVIEW,  St.  Andrew’s  College,  Aurora. 

You  are  to  be  congratulated  on  publishing  such  a  fine  magazine.  Your 
literary  showing  is  excellent.  Wouldn’t  a  picture  of  the  “Review”  staff  be  more 
appropriate  in  the  front  than  that  of  the  rugby  team. 


THE  TIMES,  Kingston  Collegiate  Institute. 

Your  magazine  is  one  of  the  best  received  by  us  this  year.  The  cover  and 
headings  are  very  modernistic.  Could  you  enlarge  your  literary  section  slightly? 


THE  TATLER,  Lindsay  Collegiate  Institute. 

A  very  interesting  year  book.  Could  you  enlarge  your  literary  section  and 
arrange  it  better?  Some  of  your  pages  seem  to  be  crowded. 


VANTECH,  Vancouver  Technical  School. 

You  certainly  deserve  commendation  on  the  result  of  your  magazine.  The 
printing  department  has  done  its  work  well.  Your  exchange  column  is  excellent. 


THE  VOYAGEUR,  Pickering  College,  Newmarket. 

We  welcome  an  exchange  from  our  sister  college.  Your  sporting  section  is 
noteworthy.  Haven’t  you  any  poets  at  Pickering? 


THE  ECHOES,  Peterborough  Collegiate  Institute. 

An  interesting  magazine.  Your  literary  section  is  noteworthy.  You  have  a 
specially  large  number  of  very  good  poems. 
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By  Burt  Donnelly 


The  Grads  of  ’33  have  departed  and  once  again  a  group  of  Albert  students  has 
entered  life’s  race.  We  are  sure  that  the  future  holds  many  good  things  in 
store  for  them,  and  we  wish  them  the  greatest  success  in  the  future. 

During  the  year  we  have  heard  from  some  of  the  older  graduates,  and  so  we 
bring  to  you  the  present  activities  of  some  of  your  former  friends  and  acquaintances. 


Some  of  the  past  masters  of  Albert 
College,  are  to  be  found  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  places:  F.  A.  C.  Doxsee,  B.A.,  is 
attending  the  United  Theological  Col¬ 
lege  in  Montreal.  A.  S.  Hardy  Hill, 
B.A.,  is  teaching  in  Toronto.  Harold 
ShurtlifF  is  classics  lecturer  at  Queen’s 
University.  Albert  Perry,  B.A.,  who  is 
married  to  Marjorie  Hanna,  a  former 
graduate  of  Albert,  is  now  preaching  at 
Port  Simpson.  Rev.  H.  H.  Norman  is 
a  missionary  in  Japan.  J.  Blyth  Tay¬ 
lor,  M.A.,  is  in  the  Head  Office  of  the 
Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  in  Mont¬ 
real.  Perezel  Pearce,  B.A.,  is  teaching 
at  Parkdale  Collegiate,  Toronto.  Aus¬ 
tin  G.  Hiltz,  B.A.,  has  a  position  on 
the  classic  staff  of  Brantford  Collegiate. 
He  is  married  to  Miss  A.  Craig,  M.A.,  a 
former  secretary  of  the  College.  W.  R. 
Douglas,  B.A.,  is  teaching  at  the  North¬ 
ern  Vocational  School  in  Toronto. 
Harold  J.  Snell,  B.A.,  is  attending 
Queen’s  Theological  College.  Andy 
Reekie  is  taking  up  work  at  Western, 
and  at  the  same  time,  trainer  to  the 
well-known  “Mustangs”.  James  Grim- 
mon,  B.A.,  is  teaching  English  and 
History  at  Port  Credit  High  School. 
Waldo  E.  Smith,  Phd.D.,  is  preaching  at 


Salby.  James  Cook,  who  is  married  to 
Miss  Hoffman,  R.N.,  a  former  nurse  to 
the  College,  has  a  position  on  the  classic 
staff  at  the  East  York  High  School,  Tor¬ 
onto.  M.  W.  McCutcheon,  B.A.,  A.A.S., 
who  was  called  to  the  Bar  two  years 
ago,  has  just  recently  been  made  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  President  of  the  National  Life 
Assurance  Company  of  Canada. 

The  following  graduates  of  Albert, 
are  at  Toronto  University: 

Murray  Armstrong — Arts  at  Victoria 
College. 

Ed.  Higgins — Political  Science  and 
Economics. 

Alex.  Finlayson — Medicine. 

Herbert  Blezard — Arts  at  Victoria 
College. 

Harold  Beach — Dentistry. 

Ken.  McEwen — Medicine. 

Wilmer  Boland — Medicine. 

Bob  (Square)  Edwards  —  Political 
Science  and  Economics. 


The  following  graduates  of  Albert  are 
at  Queen’s  University: 

Omer  Augustine — 

Bob  Harvey — 

Bob  Wragg — Theology. 
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DWIGHT  ARMSTRONG  is  attendin 


collegiate  in  Toronto. 

★  ★  ★ 

LEANORD  ATACK  and  NEIL 
ROBBS  are  at  Kingston  Collegiate  this 
year. 

★  ★  ★ 

RICHARD  ATCHISON  is  travelling 
for  a  St.  Catharines  firm. 

★  ★  ★ 

CARL  AHO  is  believed  to  he  working 
in  Timmins. 

¥  ¥  ¥ 

RICHARD  BEAVERSTOCK,  we  hear, 
is  going  over  in  a  big  way  at  McMaster. 

¥  ¥  ¥ 

JACK  BOYES  is  on  the  accounting 

staff  of  the  C.N.R.  at  Montreal. 

¥  ¥  ¥ 

“SCOTTY  BROOK”  is  going  to 
school  in  Toronto. 

¥  ¥  ¥ 

ALFRED  BUTCHERS  is  special  ser¬ 
geant  in  the  R.C.M.P.  at  Ottawa. 

¥  ¥  ¥ 

MARSHALL  “SOUP”  CAMPBELL  is 
at  O.A.C.,  Guelph,  in  his  first  year. 

¥  ¥  ¥ 

LLOYD  CHAMBERS  is  attending  the 
Weston  High  School. 

¥  ¥  ¥ 

JOE  CROTHERS  is  working  at  home 
in  Wallaceburg. 

¥  ¥  ¥ 

HERB  CLELAND  was  hurt  recently 
in  the  mines  at  Copper  Cliff.  We  are 
glad  to  hear  that  he  is  well  again. 

¥  ¥  ¥ 

ALFRED  DAWSON  is  at  home  in 
Bailieboro. 


ELMER  DIXON  is  The  National 
Health  Inspector  of  Belleville. 

*  *  + 

“DINK”  DAVIDSON  is  playing  in 
Leo  Romanelli’s  Orchestra  in  Toronto. 
Nice  work,  “Dink”. 

*  *  ★ 

HAROLD  EDMONDSON  is  working 
in  Oshawa.  We  hear  that  he  is  hoping 
to  start  a  two  thousand  chicken  ranch, 
having  it  well  under  way  now. 

★  if  it 

ALEX  FINLAYSON,  after  working  a 
year  in  Northern  Ontario,  entered 
Queen’s  University  taking  the  Medical 
course.  Last  year  he  transferred  to  the 
University  of  Toronto,  and  is  now  com¬ 
pleting  his  second  year’s  work  in  the 
same  course. 

★  ★  ★ 

LYALL  FERRIER  is  attending  the 
Kingston  Business  College. 

★  ★  ★ 

NORMAN  “SWEDE”  FOSTER  is 
working  in  a  jeweller’s  shop  in  Belle¬ 
ville. 

★  ★  ★ 

“EDDY”  GIRALDO,  when  last  heard 
of,  was  attending  the  Kemptville  Agri¬ 
cultural  School. 

★  ★  ★ 

LOCKIE  GOODFELLOW  is  at  home 
in  Winchester. 

★  ★  ★ 

BOB  HALL  is  holding  down  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  city  of  Hamilton. 

★  ★  ★ 

JUD  HISLOP,  now  an  Osteopath 
Physician,  is  practising  in  his  home 
town,  Hagersville. 

★  ★  ★ 

BILL  HENDERSHOT  is  married  and 
teaching  in  a  Toronto  Public  School. 
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ED  HIGGINS  is  studying  Political 
Science  and  Economics  at  Varsity,  and 
is  in  his  second  year.  All  that  know 
him  are  expecting  the  Rhodes  Scholar¬ 
ship  to  come  his  way  in  the  near  future. 
★  ★  ★ 

BOB  HOURIGAN  is  working  with  the 
T.  Eaton  Co.  in  Toronto. 

★  ★  ★ 

BYRON  JACKSON  is  in  a  chartered 
accountant’s  office  in  Toronto. 

★  ★  ★ 

HENRY  KERR  is  at  Ann  Arbor 
University,  Michigan,  studying  en¬ 
gineering. 

♦  +  * 

“SCOTTY”  LEITCH  is  preaching  at 
Sunbury,  Ontario,  and  is  also  taking 
extra-mural  work  at  Queen’s. 

*  ★  * 

JACK  LEAK  is  attending  collegiate 
in  Sudbury. 

★  ★  ★ 

TED  MABEE  graduated  from  S.P.S. 
in  Toronto  University  last  year. 

★  ★  ★ 

JACK  MARTIN  is  going  to  Guelph 
Agricultural  College. 

*  ★  ★ 

ALEX  McCOLL  is  working  in  one  of 
Cornwall’s  silk  mills. 

*  ¥  * 

KEN  McLEOD  is  attending  Washing¬ 
ton  University  in  St.  Louis,  Illinois. 

¥  ¥  * 

ECKARDT  MITCHELL  is  attending 
collegiate  in  Toronto  and,  at  the  same 
time,  helping  his  father.  We  hope  he 
will  succeed  in  both. 

¥  ¥  ¥ 

ART  MORE  is  working  in  a  Toronto 
bank. 

*  *  * 

FRED  MULLHOLLAND  is  residing 
in  Toronto. 


JACK  MORGAN  is  one  of  B.C.I.’s 
gigilos. 

¥  ¥  ¥ 

DONALD  MUIR  has  been  working  in 
the  lumber  camps  near  Foleyst  for  the 
last  couple  of  years.  We  hear  that  he 
is  hard  as  nails  now. 

¥  ¥  ¥ 

HERB  NORMAN  graduated  from 
Toronto  University  last  summer,  head¬ 
ing  his  class  and  received  a  scholarship 
which  has  taken  him  to  England  for 
post-graduate  work. 

★  ★  ★ 

JACK  NAYLOR,  having  discontinued 
his  studies  at  the  Oshawa  Collegiate,  is 
now  working  for  the  General  Motors. 

★  *  * 

HAROLD  PETERSON  is  in  his 
father’s  law  office  in  Bruce  Mines. 

*  *  * 

ART  PIDGEON  is  attending  McGill. 

★  ★  ★ 

OSBORNE  PASSMORE  is  working 

in  North  Bay. 

★  ★  ★ 

SID  SMITH  is  working  at  home  in 
Hamilton,  Bermuda.  We  don’t  know 
what  at;  it  must  be  soft. 

ft  -k  it 

ALTON  SNYDER  is  in  the  storage 
business  with  his  father  at  Brantford. 

★  ★  ★ 

BILL  “DOC”  SOLOMON  is  working 
in  Granby,  Que.  We  hear  he  is  his 
father’s  right-hand  man. 

★  ★  k 

COLIN  SOULE  is  with  the  Air  Force 
in  England.  We  read  in  the  paper 
lately  that  he  escaped  a  serious  accident 
when  he  fell  out  of  his  plane  at  the 
height  of  four  thousand  feet.  We  hope 
that  the  same  luck  will  always  be  with 
him. 
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CLARENCE  TAYLOR  is  at  Pickering 
College. 

★  ★  * 

ART  TURNER  and  SAM  HUTCH¬ 
ISON  are  both  in  England. 

¥  *  * 

JACK  WADLAND  is  selling  music  in 
Toronto  for  the  Feist  Co. 

★  ★  ★ 

AARON  WILHELM  is  attending  the 
Stratford  Collegiate. 

★  ★  ★ 

GEORGE  WILKINSON  is  attending 
the  Moody  Bible  Institute,  Chicago. 

★  ★  ★ 

KEITH  WILLIAMSON  is  in  Toronto 
working  for  the  Imperial  Oil  Ltd. 

*  *  ¥ 

TED  “DRUGGY”  WILSON  is  serving 
an  apprenticeship  in  pharmacy  in  his 
father  s  store  in  Copper  Cliff. 

¥  ¥  ¥ 

WILLARD  “SI”  JOHNSON  is  in 
Sudbury  completing  his  last  year  in  the 
mining  school  and  engaged  to  be  mar¬ 
ried,  we  hear. 

¥  ¥  ¥ 

GEORGE  WRIGHT  is  selling  assur¬ 
ance  in  Belleville. 

*  *  ¥ 

JACK  YUILL,  the  one-man  rugby 
of  29  and  ’30,  is  working  in  a  mine  at 

Copper  Cliff. 

★  ★  ★ 

JOHN  WONG  is  attending  The  Tor¬ 
onto  Bible  College.  We  are  glad  to 
hear  that  he  is  well  again. 

★  ★  ★ 

BERNIE  ZUBRIGG  is  spending  his 
time  selling  bread  and  pastry  over  the 
counter  of  the  main  store  of  S.  G. 
Zurbrigg  and  Co.,  Ingersoll. 


MAX  CLARKE  has  deserted  the 
grocery  business  to  become  a  clerk  in 
the  R.  Neil  Ltd.  of  Ingersoll. 


JACK  MARTYN  is  knocking  about 
with  the  elite  of  London,  Ont.,  and  is 
grooming  saddle  and  race  horses  at  a 
private  stable  in  his  spare  time. 

★  ★  ★ 

MILLARD  GEORGE  and  EARL 
RODGERS  are  farming  and  preaching 
in  the  vicinity  of  Blenheim. 

★  ★  ★ 

P.  A.  GILROY  has  bought  a  business 
college  in  Peterborough.  He  is  still  a 
bachelor. 

★  ★  ★ 

GEORGE  MARTIN  still  lives  in  New¬ 
foundland  where  he  is  in  the  newspaper 
business. 

★  ★  ★ 

DONALD  McRAE  is  working  for  his 
father  in  the  lumber  business,  Eganville. 

★  ★  ★ 

BILLY  STEPHENS  is  attending  the 
Ottawa  Technical  School. 

★  ★  ★ 

“DOC”  FENTON  is  in  Regina  with 
the  R.C.M.P. 

★  ★  ★ 

DAVE  BUDD  is  at  home  in  Renfrew, 
Ont. 

★  ★  ★ 

CHARLES  SPEARMAN  is  going  to 
school  in  Stittsville. 

★  ★  ★ 

ARTHUR  BRADEN  is  attending 
school  in  Oakville. 

★  ★  ★ 

DOUGLAS  GRAHAM  is  working  in 
his  father’s  drug  store  in  Ottawa. 
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On  Private  Schools 

The  other  afternoon  I  had  planned  to  review  with  my  class  the  interesting  things 
which  could  be  learned  about  quadrilaterals  inscribed  in  circles.  It  was  one 
of  those  afternoons  of  the  pre-spring  period  which  make  one  think  of  tennis 
and  baseball,  cars  and  canoes,  hikes  and  picnics  in  the  near  future.  4ItvWia&,  a  day  on 
Which  the  minds  of  students  are  not  concerned  with  lines  either  straight  or  curved. 

I  was,  perhaps,  day-dreaming  myself  as  the  boys  filed  into  the  room  but  I 
came  to  earth  with  a  start  when  someone  said,  “Don’t  you  think  the  educational;  system 
of  this  province  is  too  rigid?” 

“Explain  yourself,”  or  words  to  that  effect,  I  believe  I  said. 

“Well,  we  learn  all  this  stuff — mathematics,  history,  science — and  don’t  get  a 
chance  to  apply  it  to  every  day  problems.  Don’t  you  think  if  we  spent  perhaps  an 
hour  or  two  on  formal  work  in  the  morning,  then  a  couple  of  hours  discussing  the 
affairs  of  the  world  and  the  application  of  the  principles  we  learn,  to  our  daily  life; 
and  divide  the  rest  of  the  day  between  our  physical  and  social  needs,  we  would  pro¬ 
duce  a  more  intelligent,  stronger,  and  understanding  race  of  men.” 

I  certainly  was  no  longer  day  dreaming.  The  rest  of  the  period  was  spent  in 
discussing  education. 

So  the  youth  of  this  province  believe  that  our  educational  system  is  too  rigid. 
As  I  thought  about  this  two  ideas  were  fixed  in  my  mind:  the  first — our  present 
educational  system  is  the  result  of  years  of  research  and  is  the  system  planned  and 
amended  by  countless  experts  in  education;  the  second — if  our  system  ought  to  be 
changed  where  may  we  experiment  and  test  new  methods?  I  accepted  the  first  thought 
and  studied  the  second.  My  conclusion  was — keeping  one  eye  on  the  word  ‘if’ — the 
Private  School. 

The  private  school  is  not  compelled  to  follow  the  course  of  study  outlined  by 
the  Minister  of  Education.  The  curriculum  is  flexible,  the  text  books  for  a  course 
may  be  chosen  freely,  and  the  methods  of  teaching  may  be  adapted  to  individual 
needs.  Some  pupils  will  respond  to  one  method  of  teaching  and  some  will  respond 
to  another — the  best  results  will  be  obtained  when  the  teacher  studies  his  classes  and 
fits  the  method  to  the  pupil  rather  than  the  pupil  to  the  method.  Certainly,  then,  the 
private  school  is  the  place  for  experiment. 

As  I  thought  about  this  I  realized  just  what  an  advantage  a  private  school 

education  was  to  a  boy.  I  do  not  mean  education  in  the  narrow  sense  of  book¬ 

learning,  I  mean  it  in  the  wider  sense  of  education  in  every  field. 

Most  important  is  the  character  training.  Twenty-four  hours  of  the  day  the 
boy  is  under  the  control  of  his  teachers.  He  is  studied  at  work  and  at  play  and 
receives  the  guidance  of  older  and  more  mature  minds.  He  is  given  opportunities  to 
see  the  finer  things  of  life  and  to  appreciate  them  and  understand  them. 

The  boy  is  not  allowed  to  develop  a  one-sided  life.  His  time  is  divided  for 

him  into  intellectual,  devotional,  physical  and  social  paits,  and  each  is  stressed  at 

the  proper  time.  The  well-balanced  life  fits  him  for  the  time  when  he  must  face  the 
world  and  take  part  in  the  activities  as  a  true  citizen. 

One  feature  of  the  balanced  life  is  the  emphasis  on  regularity  and  punctuality. 
A  growing  boy  must  retire,  rise,  and  have  balanced  meals,  at  the  same  time  each  day 
if  his  bodv  is  to  receive  the  maximum  benefit  front  sleep  and  food.  If  foui  yeais  of 
a  boy’s  ’teens  are  spent  in  a  school  where  he  receives  the  maximum  benefit  from  his 
sleeping  and  eating,  not  only  will  he  have  a  healthier  life  during  these  four  years  but 
he  will  have  acquired  a  habit  which  will  go  a  long  distance  towaids  keeping  him 

healthy  in  the  after  years. 
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I  said  before  that  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day,  the  hoy  is  under  the  control 
of  his  teachers.  Equally  important  also — twenty-four  hours  of  the  day  the  boy  is 
under,  if  not  the  control,  at  least  the  influence  of  his  fellow  students.  What  a  won¬ 
derful  chance  for  forming  friendships  occurs  in  a  boarding  school!  You  study,  eat, 
and  play  together;  you  join  in  social  and  devotional  activities,  and  understand  one 
another  as  boys  rarely  do  under  other  circumstances.  The  real  school  friendship  is 
a  thing  that  is  never  broken  and  how  important  friendship  is  in  time  of  trouble  is 
understood  by  every  one  who  has  looked  for  a  sympathetic  friend. 

The  boy  at  the  private  school  loses  his  ideas  of  self-importance  and  begins  to 
think  in  wider  terms.  He  thinks  of  the  college  as  a  unit  and  himself  as  merely  a  cog 
which  helps  to  make  the  wheels  go  round.  The  school  spirit  develops  and  the  subject 
of  talk  is  no  longer  T  but  ‘we’.  I  do  not  need  to  point  out  the  effect  of  this  on  a  man 
who  must  take  his  place  in  a  community. 

I  have  discovered  all  these  advantages  in  a  private  school  education.  I  have 
heard  that  our  system  of  education  is  too  rigid.  I  know  that  we  may  experiment  in  a 
private  school.  But  ...  I  still  have  mv  eye  on  that  word  “if”. 

A.  B. 


Letter  by  Former  Student 

Dear  Fellow  Students: — 


March  13th,  1934 


To  those  of  you  who  are  putting  in  your  first  year  at  Albert  College  and  to 
any  who  feel  that  they  do  not  like  some  of  the  rules,  may  1  say,  fellows,  pause  a 
minute  and  think.  The  rules  are  not  made  for  the  advantage  of  the  college  at  the 
expense  of  the  students’  freedom,  but  rather,  at  the  expense  of  the  college  for  the 
benefit  of  the  studnt.  An  absence  of  rules  of  behavior  and  moral  conduct  would  so 
lower  the  standard  of  the  school  that  we  could  have  no  pride  in  the  institution  while 
there,  no  respect  after  we  left  it. 


To  all  of  you  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  I  know  of  no  institution  of  the 
college  or  collegiate  type,  in  which  you  would  be  exposed,  criticized  and  corrected  by 
such  fine  men  as  you  have  at  Albert.  Had  it  not  been  for  Albert  College,  I  probably 
would  not  yet  have  my  university  entrance  requirements.  I  started  at  the  school  with 
the  determination  to  study  honestly.  The  staff  did  the  rest. 

I  believed  that  the  subjects  I  had  to  study  were  too  difficult  and  too  “cut  and 
dried”  and  that  when  I  reached  the  university  there  would  be  a  happy  change.  How¬ 
ever  the  change  has  not  been  what  I  expected.  No  more  can  I  ask  to  have  all  my 
little  difficulties  explained.  Now  we  are  given  the  privilege  of  attending  lectures 
delivered  to  a  crowded  roomful  of  students.  Now  there  are  no  authorized  text  books 
that  are  casually  suggested  by  the  lecturer  we  have  time  to  read  only  a  small  fraction. 
Those  of  you  who  are  anticipating  a  university  course  must  be  prepared  to  face  hard 
work  and,  at  times,  a  little  discouragement. 

I  believe  one  of  the  essential  things  for  all  of  us,  early  in  our  educational  days, 
is  to  make  up  our  minds  in  regard  to  the  future.  We  will  be  far  better  students 
when  we  have  decided  on  the  business  or  profession  we  are  going  to  follow. 

Above  all,  fellow  students,  let  us  honour  Albert  College  as  our  Alma  Mater, 
and  hold  deep  respect  for  the  teachers  there  and  the  friendships  we  make.  In  the 
vears  to  come  these  memories  will  become  almost  sacred. 

j 

Alex.  Finlayson. 
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Individualism  Is  Still  a  Big  Factor 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  economic  structure  of  our  country  is  undergoing  far 
reaching  changes.  The  tendency  of  governmental  regulation  of  internal  and 
external  trade,  transportation,  public  services,  manufacturing,  merchandizing, 
finance  and  wages  in  many  of  our  basic  industries  is  so  significant  that  the  full  im¬ 
port  of  these  policies  may  be  a  decade  in  realization.  At  the  moment  our  concern 
is  about  our  individual  fortunes.  Public  welfare  is  important  but  personal  survival 
is  vital.  The  individual  judges  movements  by  the  way  they  affect  him.  It’s  a  sen¬ 
sible  principle  of  judgment,  for  if  he  isn’t  benefitted  by  it  why  should  he  favor  a 
movement?  The  point  of  course,  is  that  the  greatest  number  be  benefitted.  Thus 
success  is  assured. 

But,  whatever  course  destiny  takes,  the  individual  is  still  supreme.  He  directs 
and  will  continue  to  direct  the  forces  that  make  our  lives.  Machines,  regulations  and 
theories  are  his  servants.  They  will  never  rule  him. 

The  period  immediately  following  the  collapse  of  our  inflated  prosperity  has 
served  to  illustrate  vividly  and  painfully  the  lot  of  the  inefficient  in  industry  and 
business.  There  never  was  any  real  place  for  mediocrity.  The  recent  less  profitable 
times  in  manufacturing,  merchandizing,  transportation,  public  services  and  finance 
have  forced  demands  for  economics  and  efficiencies  that  might  otherwise  have  been 
long  delayed.  Industry  and  business  are  today  demanding  a  higher  type  of  service 
of  the  individual  employee  than  has  been  the  case  at  any  former  period.  Medicority, 
inefficiency  or  failure  to  render  conscientious  and  consistent  service  have  no  place  in 
the  rehabilitation  of  industry  or  the  welfare  of  the  individual. 

And,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  what  a  man  is,  and  what  he  will  become  greatly 
depends  upon  his  training;- — and  his  training  is  his  individual  responsibility.  His 
schooling,  his  present  social  environment  may  have  been  largely  a  matter  of  chance. 
But  his  future  is  his  to  build.  Each  day  he  makes  choices  which  mold  it  and  deter¬ 
mine  how  far  he  will  control  it. 

To  adequately  meet  the  requirements  of  this  new  condition,  demands  special¬ 
ized  training.  Some  young  men  and  women  will  get  this  specialized  training  in 
college,  university  or  technical  school,  but  for  the  vast  majority  directed  home  study 
is  the  answer  to  this  individual  problem. 

For  42  years,  International  Correspondence  Schools  have  been  counsel  and 
comrade  to  ambitious  men  and  women.  Many  of  the  business  leaders  of  “today 
were  the  I.C.S.  students  of  “yesterday”. 

Understand,  we  do  not  claim  that  I.C.S.  training  is  a  complete  substitute  for  a 
college  career,  but  we  do  claim  that,  in  technical  knowledge  on  a  given  subject  made 
available,  I.C.S.  is  the  equivalent  of  any  college  training.  And  the  comparison  is 
made  with  colleges  of  the  highest  rank.  Only  years  of  exercise  can  produce  this  type 
of  educational  service — a  service  that  has  been  utilized  by  more  than  4  000,000  men 
and  women,  whose  ambition  has  been  inspired  by  the  desiie  foi  increased  efficiency 
and  income,  wider  culture  or  greater  service. 

You  are  standing  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  in  this  nation’s  economic  and 
social  life.  Tcday  more  than  ever  before,  training  is  an  essential  to  success. 
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Massacre  of  Nineteen  Hundred  and  Thirty -four — 

Or — Initiation  at  Albert 

There  comes  a  time  in  every  college  student’s  life,  when  he  is  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  show  of  what  sort  of  “stuff”  he  is  composed.  Is  he  going  to  be  able 
to  take  it,  and  thereby  be  accepted  as  one  of  the  many,  or,  will  he  turn  out  to 
be  morose  and  sullen,  and  to  be  pointed  out  as  a  “fizz”?  This  opportunity  for  the 
new  fellow  to  prove  himself,  is  given  at  the  annual  initiation,  through  which  every 
normal  student  must  pass.  So,  let  it  be  understood  that  the  initiation  is  not  merely  a 
chance  for  the  older,  and  more  experienced  chaps  to  take  something  out  of  the  “Green¬ 
horns”,  but  rather  a  chance  for  the  former  students  to  find  out  what  sort  of  fellows 
are  going  to  enjoy  the  school  life,  with  all  it  offers,  in  their  company  for  the  coming 
year. 

And  so  to  Albert’s  1934,  third  degree. 

For  a  week  or  so,  previous  to  the  actual  massacre,  the  “Freshies”  were  given 
almost  nightly  overhaulings,  just  to  put  them  in  condition,  for  the  near  future.  These 
slight  evidences  of  love  on  the  part  of  the  seniors,  consisted  of,  showerings,  bed- 
dumpings,  tomato-throwings,  and  such.  However  when  the  actual  date  for  the  “big 
doings”  arrived,  each  Senior  was  given  certain  specific  directions.  About  half-way 
through  the  unusually  calm  study  hour,  a  whistle  “peeped”,  and  was  the  signal  for 
an  immediate  war-whoop.  The  Seniors  swooped  upon  the  bewildered  “Freshies”, 
bound,  and  blindholded  them,  and  proceeded  to  take  each  for  a  walk.  (As  the  de¬ 
pression  was  still  on,  cars  couldn’t  be  had  for  a  ride).  Each  victim  was  marched 
over  a  path  known  only  to  the  Sacred  Few,  and  was  acquainted  with  many  stairs  and 
walls  the  like  of  which  he  had  probably  never  dreamed  existed.  This  lasted  for  the 
better  part  of  half  an  hour.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  crowd  began  to  wend  their 
various  ways  towards  the  “Gym”,  with  the  “Newly-weds”  already  looking  the  worse 
for  wear. 

As  many  of  the  unfortunates  were  beginning  to  get  heated  up,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  dampen  their  ardour,  and  so  with  little  dignity  and  much  splashing  they 
were  dumped  into  the  pool,  still  blindfolded  but  not  tied.  It  was  now  found  that  a 
little  warming  up  was  needed  and  so  a  “Horse”  was  properly  arranged  and  each  of 
the  “all-wets”  was  lightly  paddled.  But  what  good  is  a  horse  without  food?  Why, 
no  good,  and  so  came  the  horse-food  which  consisted  of  a  rather  strong  variety  of 
(Na  Cl).  This  gave  each  something  to  ponder  over,  but  before  any  could  ponder 
overly  much,  he  was  led  off  to  the  Black  Hole  of  Albert  College.  This  being  the 
name  now  given  to  an  original  elevator  shaft  some  eight  feet  square,  and  sunk  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  below  tomato  level.  Into  this  hole  was  lowered  all  the  unfortunates 
and  the  barrage  was  on.  I  mean  by  that,  that  it  was  thought  the  boys  might  be 
getting  hungry  and  so  they  were  given  some  eggs  ( which  might  have  dated  back  to  the 
days  of  Noah,  for  they  were  certainly  Noah  good)  along  with  a  generous  amount  of 
water  given  to  them  through  the  medium  of  a  rubber  hose.  After  a  time  someone 
managed  to  get  their  hands  on  a  clothes-peg  and  made  his  way  to  a  door  which  re¬ 
leased  the  “untouchables”.  However  as  they  came  out  of  the  door  they  were  collered 
and  painted  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  with  the  very  latest  type  of  fast-drying 
paints. 

Once  more  the  boys  visited  the  “gym”  and  now  arrayed  as  Indians  on  the  war 
path  (which,  by  the  way  was  paved)  were  asked  to  run  the  gauntlet,  that  was  to  run 
the  length  of  the  “gym”  in  bare  feet  over  a  few  pebbles.  The  rough  stuff  was  now 
over  and  an.  announcement  was  made  to  the  effect  that  the  boys  would  be  given  fifteen 
minutes  to  get  themselves  about  as  close  to  being  presentable  as  was  possible  under 
the  circumstances  and  then  to  appear  in  the  common  room  for  further  instructions. 

(Continued  on  ‘Page  87) 
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PATCCNIZE 

CIR 

ADVECTIICKf 


EMEMBER,  FELLOWS. 
IS  OUR  ADVERTISERS 
WHO  MAKE  THE  PUBLI¬ 
CATION  OF  “THE  ALIBI'' 
POSSIBLE.  «J  GIVE  THEM 
YOUR  SUPPORT. 
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Albert  (Cnllpgp 

BELLEVILLE  -  ONTARIO 


A  RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOL 

for  Young  Men  and  Boys 


Senior  School 

Covering  Up  to  Senior  A'latriculation 

Junior  School 

For  Boys  from  Ten  to  Fourteen  Years 


BEAUTIFUL  NEW  BUILDINGS 
GYMNASIUM  AND  SWIMMING  POOL 
FINEST  MODERN  EQUIPMENT 


For  Calendar  and  Further  Information,  Write 

the  Principal, 

REV.  CHARLES  W.  BISHOP,  M.A.,  D.D. 
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($ umt’a  Uniti^rattg 


Kingston,  Ontario. 


Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  1841. 
Annual  Registration  Over  3500  Students. 


ARTS — Courses  in  Arts  and  Commerce  leading  to  the  degrees  of  BA.,  M.A.,  B.  Com. 

SCIENCE — Courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  B.Sc.  and  M.Sc.  in  Chemistry,  Mineralogy 
and  Geology,  Physics,  and  in  Mining,  Chemical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  and  Electrical 
Engineering. 

* 

MEDICINE — Courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  M.D.,  C.M.,  and  to  the  Diploma  of 
Public  Health. 

The  University  has  twenty-five  modern  buildings,  providing  first  class  facilities 
for  all  departments  of  work.  There  is  no  better  library  in  Canada. 

Kingston  is  an  ideal  place  for  study  and  the  cost  of  living  is  relatively  low. 

Part  of  the  work  in  Arts  may  be  covered  by  correspondence. 

For  a  calendar  of  the  Faculty  in  which  you  are  interested  and  for  information 
about  Matriculation  Scholarships,  write  to  the  Registrar. 


Massacre  of  Nineteen  Hundred  and  Thirty- four 

(Continued  from  Page  84) 

This  was  more  or  less  promptly  carried  out  and  the  following  instructions  were  laid 
down  to  be  obeyed  to  the  letter  for  one  week,  ...  or  else  .  .  . 

1.  Each  “Freshie”  must  fag  for  his  Senior.  This  consisted  of  shining  his 
shoes,  carrying  his  books  to  and  from  classes,  etc. 

2.  Each  must  wear  his  bonnet  and  nipple  at  all  times,  except  on  Sunday. 

3.  Every  “Freshie”  must  get  off  the  sidewalk  upon  the  approach  of  a  Senior. 

4.  No  communication  was  to  be  held  with  the  opposite  sex  for  two  weeks  in 
any  shape  or  form. 

This  completed  the  initiation,  and  in  closing  it  might  be  said  that  all  this  was 
taken  in  fine  spirit  by  all  concerned,  after  which  we  settled  down  to  another  year  of 
real  school  life.  K.  I.  T. 
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CLASS  PINS 

.  .  .  MEDALS  .  .  .  and  School 
Insignia  of  every  description 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLETS 

"College  and  School  Insignia  " 
"Medals,  Cups  and  Shields  ” 


BIRKS -ELLIS -RYRIE 

LIMITED 
DIAMOND  MERCHANTS 

Yonge  and  Temperance  Streets,  TORONTO 
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SIMPSON’S  CATALOG 

A  Great  “City  Store”  in  Your  Home 


Simpson’s  1934  Spring  and  Summer  Cat¬ 
alogue  fairly  teems  with  the  best  values  the 
market  affords.  Most  important  to  students, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  page  after  page  is 
devoted  to  what  is  being  worn  by  other  stud¬ 
ents  in  our  largest  schools  and  universities. 
Good  quality  wearing  apparel  ....  styled 
RIGHT  ....  priced  RIGHT!  Make  Simp¬ 
son’s  Catalogue  YOUR  “City  Store”  for  every¬ 
thing  you  need. 


The 

Robert 


NEW  CATALOG  SENT  ON  REQUEST 


MPSON 

TORONTO 


Eastern 

Limited 
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Canadian  Securities 

Dominion  and  Provincial 
Government  Bonds 

Municipal  Bonds 

Public  Utility 
and 

Industrial  Financing 

Dqmi2vio2>*  Securities 

CORPORATION  LIMITED 

TORONTO  MONTREAL  WINNIPEG  VANCOUVER  NEW  YORK  LONDON.  ENG. 

IS  King  Street  West ,  Toronto 


THE  COMPLETE  SERVICE 


TI-IE 


AND 


I  -  i.  -  ^  Mi  MZjU 

• 1  ''  ■  -  91  Gbut/D  ST.  :  °  a '  % 

■  TQRONT  O 

'  Designers  ///ustrators 


•  ■  '  JBM  -  Vi-  - 

\  *  i  tnsrayers  :■  *.  •>/. 

Etchers  &  Electrotypers 

r"V  *  ;  ;• 

MAKERS  OP  PLATES  BY  ALL  PROCESSES 
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HARRY  SMITH  COAL  CO. 

HIGHEST  GRADES  OF 

Welsh  and  Scotch  Anthracite 

ALSO 

American  Anthracite 

AND  TWO  OUTSTANDING  GRADES  OF 

Hamilton  By-Products  and 

Semet  Solvay  Coke 

-  •  • 

Office:  152  Pinnacle  St.  ::  Phones:  697  and  2071 


Chartered  Trust  and  Executor  Company 

.  .  .  .  should  be  named  as  Executor  of  your  Will  because  thus  you 
provide  for  the  fullest  protection  for  your  dependents  under  sympath¬ 
etic  and  experienced  management. 

JAMES  Y,  MURDOCH,  K.C.,  W.  S.  MORDEN,  K.C., 

President  Vice-President 

JOHN  J.  GIBSON,  General  Manager 

Paid  up  Capital  Total  Assets 

$1 000,000.00  $23,770,253.32 

34  King  Street  West,  Toronto  2. 

132  St.  James  Street  West,  Montreal. 
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SERVICE 

IS  OUR  MOTTO 

Our  Plant  is  equipped  with  the  latest 
machinery  which  enables  us  to 
produce  all  kinds  of 

SOCIAL  and  COMMERCIAL 

PRINTING 

at  a  minimum  of  cost  to  our  customers 
plus  speedy  delivery  of  order 


08  1 


99 


ESTIMATES  CHEERFULLY  GIVEN 

©ntarin  Sttlflltgpntrr 

JOB  DEPAKTMENT 
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THE  JAMES  TEXTS’  BOOK  STORE 

183  Front  St.  — PHONE  892 

FINE  STATIONERY  —  NOVELTIES  —  GIFTS  THAT  PLEASE 

SCHOOL  SUPPLIES — (All  authorized  Text  Books  and  Supplies  can  be  promptly  sup¬ 
plied). 

GREETING  CARDS  FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS — Exclusive  Cards  at  Moderate  Prices. 

OFFICE  SUPPLIES  AND  EQUIPMENT — A  Complete  Service.  (When  you  need  Ac¬ 
count  Books,  Filing  Cases,  Loose  Leaf  Ledgers  and  Supplies  or  wish  to  install  a 
new  system,  consult  us). 

FRAMED  AND  UNFRAMED  PICTURES— Old  Masters  and  Modern— over  2,000  car¬ 
ried  in  stock. 

POSTAGE  STAMPS  FOR  COLLECTORS — Headquarters  for  Philatelic  Supplies. 

TYPEWRITERS 

100  PER  CENT.  REBUILT  UNDERWOODS— HIGH  SERIAL  NUMBERS— ALL  SIZES 

—  (Sold  less  than  half  the  cost  of  a  new  machine). 

EXCLUSIVE  AGENTS  FOR: — Royal  Typewriters  and  Portables;  L.  C.  Smith  and 
Corona  Standard  and  Portables;  IMPERIAL  TYPEWRITERS  of  London,  Eng. 
RENT  A  TYPEWRITER — $3.00  per  month  or  $1.00  per  week.  We  deliver  and  call 
for  the  machine. 

Typewriters  may  be  purchased  on  the  Rental  Plan.  If  you  have  use  for  a  mach¬ 
ine,  see  us  by  all  means.  You  will  be  agreeably  surprised  how  easy  it  is  to  secure  a 
typewriter. 

You  are  invited  to  consult  us  whenever  any  occasion  arises  for  the  above. 


THE  WALKER  HARDWARE  CO. 

Limited 

Cordially  invite  you  to  inspect  their  large  and  complete 
Stock  of  Fishing  Tackle.  Sporting  Goods,  Cutlery,  John¬ 
son  Outboard  Motors,  Painters’  Supplies,  Shelf,  Heavy 

and  Builders’  Hardware. 


COMFORTABLE  REST  ROOM  FOR  LADIES 
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COMPLIMENTS  OF 
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EXCLUSIVE  FURRIER 
Phone  797 
17  Campbell  St. 
BELLEVILLE,  ONT. 
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SHAW'S  MEN’S  WEAR 

•  O  d 

THE  HOME  OF  FASHIONABLE 

Clothing  and  Furnishings 

— - - •  - 

AGENTS  FOR 

Cambridge  Clothing 


4  Bridge  Street 


NO  FARTHER  AWAY  THAN  YOUR  PHONE 

B.  W.  BROWNS 

SHOE  REPAIRING 

NEATLY  AND  PROMPTLY  DONE 
BELLEVILLE 


Phone  779 

WORK  CALLED  FOR  AND  DELIVERED 


10  Campbell  Street 
Phone  1317  w 


MORLEY 

. 

A. 

DAY,  D.D.S. 

271  y2  FRONT  STREET 

- • 

BELLEVILLE,  ONTARIO 

PHONES : 

Office 

523-w,  House  627 

Everyday  is  Bargain  Day 


ALL 

ONE 

PRICE 


MADE 
TO  YOUR 
MEASURE 


$23-50 

TIP  TOP  TAILORS  LTD. 

- • - 

298  FRONT  ST.  GEO.  W.  TINDALL.  Mgr. 
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Sport  Specialties  .  .  . 

to  add  to  your  confidence  and  pleasure  in  sports 
of  all  sorts. 

—  -  •  - 

mOLDED-F  IX 

~s ujlninilns  suits. 

STEPHEN  LICENCE 

SPORT  GOODS 

299  Front  St.  Belleville 

CHAS.  J.  SYMONS 

Furnishings ,  Clothing,  Hats 
and  Caps 

206  FRONT  ST.  BELLEVILLE 


GENERAL  STEAMSHIP  AGENCY 

TOURS 

Europe,  Bermuda  and  West  Indies 

-  •  - 

H.  C.  THOMPSON 

243  Front  Street  Phone  633 


FOY  &  IRWIN 

W.  H.  BOTTUM,  Prop. 

Authorized  Bottlers  of 

New  Golden  Whistle  -  Vess  Dry  Ginger  Ale 
Webb’s  Stone  Ginger  Beer  -  Kay-0 


Office:  354  Pinnacle  Street  ::  Telephone  142 
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COMPLIMENTS  OF 

CROFT  SMITH  BARBER  SHOP 

Collegiate  Haircuts  25c 


Opposite  Capitol  Theatre 


All  Work  Guaranteed 


J.  B.  BOYCE 

Low  Cost  Garage  Service 

There  is  No  Finer  Anywhere  • —  at  Any  Price 

FOR 

CHEVROLET  -  PONTIAC  -  OLDSMOBILE 
McLAUGHLIN-BUICK  -  CADILLAC 

O  R 

ANY  OTHER  MAKE  OF  MOTOR  CAR 


ONTARIO  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

Belleville,  Ontario  —  66th  Year  LTD. 

Famed  throughout  America  and  the  West  Indies  for  the  SUPERIORITY  of  its 
COURSES  and  the  SUCCESS  of  its  GRADUATES.  Prepares  students  for  positions  as 
ACCOUNTANTS,  BOOKKEEPERS,  SECRETARIES,  STENOGRAPHERS,  etc. 
Students  may  start  at  any  time.  Write  for  the  O.B.C.  Catalogue. 

I.  L.  MOORE,  Principal. 


LESLIE  SHOE  STORE 

UP-TO-DATE  AND  RELIABLE  FOOTWEAR 


AGENTS  FOR  HEEL-HUGGERS  -  ASTORIA’S  LEES 
WORTHMARK-INVICTUS  SHOES 


COMPLETE  LINE  OF  TRAVELLING  GOODS 
255  FRONT  ST.  PHONE  553 
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c  .  ,  ,  THESE  FIRST  DAYS  OF  SPRING  FIND 

opring  Homes  1  us  ready  to  serve  you  with 

SPRING  OUTFITTING 

We  invite  you  to  come  and  view  the  New  Suits,  Topcoats,  Headwear  and  Toggery! 
We  never  entered  upon  a  season  better  prepared  to  suit  everybody’s  idea  and  every¬ 
body’s  purse! 

The  day  is  past  when  only  the  well-to-do  man  can  dress  well! 

Correct  Style  and  Good  Tailoring  are  the  all  important  features  of  our  Good 
Clothes. 

QUICK  &  ROBERTSON 

QUALITY  IS  OUR  BEST  SALESMAN 


CAPITOL  THEATRE 

BELLEVILLE 


For  Satisfying  Entertainment 


MATINEE  DAILY  2:30  ::  EVENING  7:15  and  9:00 

CHANGE  OF  PROGRAM  ON  MONDAYS  AND 

WEDNESDAYS 


PLEASE  YOUR  FAMILY 

SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

AND  CLOSE  FRIENDS 

AT  THE 

with  the 

MOST  PERSONAL 

Book  and  Gift  Shop 

OF  ALL  GIFTS  .  .  . 

Your 

Photograph 

Lending  Library 

Typewriters 

-  •  ■  — 

COURTEOUS  SERVICE 

CLARKE’S 

- • - 

STUDIO 

LAURIE  LEWIS 

293  Front  St.  Phone  739 
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TROPHY-CRAFT 

LIMITED 

SCHOOL  AND  CLUB 

COMPLIMENTS 

JEWELLERS 

MONTROSE 

Class  Pins 
Trophies 

DAIRY 

Badges 

Milk  and  Cream 

Felt  Crests 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

KENT  BUILDING 

156  YONGE  STREET 
TORONTO 

— 

- -  •  -  \ 

PHONE  374 

WARREN-KNIT 

SWEATERS 

COMPLIMENTS 

Are  Used  Almost  Exclusively 

OF 

By  Most  of  Canada’s 
Leading  Colleges 

-  • - 

BELLEVILLE 

Warren  Bros. 

STEAM 

Limited 

LAUNDRY 

St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

-  • - 

PHONE  1029 

Knitted  Outerwear 
with  a  Reputation 
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Albert  College 

BLAZERS 


Decide  early 
on  your 
College 
Blazer  and 
let  us  work 
up  your  ideas. 
We  make: 
Blazer  Coats, 
Tennis  Shirts, 
Outing  Shirts, 
Sport  Jackets, 
Made-to- 
Measure 
Shirts, 

Crests  and 
Lettering. 


DEACON  SHIRT  CO. 

Limited 

Belleville  -  Ontario 


Your  Eyes — 

If  you  are  particular — and 
you  should  be — about  hav¬ 
ing  a  careful  and  scientific 
examination  of  your  visual 
functions,.  I  solicit  your 
consultation. 

But  NOT  if  you  can  be 
satisfied  by  “buying  a  pair 
of  glasses”  you  can  see 
through  and  with  the  price 
of  which  the  service  is 
thrown  in. 

J.  A.  McFEE 

Experienced  Optometrist 
(Phone  128  for  Appointment) 


We  Appreciate 

BELMONT 

Your 

REST  ROOM 

Patronage 

AND 

Ice  Cream  Parlor 

ANGUS  McFEE 

-  •  - 

BEST  IN  THE  CITY 

JEWELLER 

-  •  - 

(Est.  1860) 

Where  Albert’s  Students 

216  Front  St.  Phone  128 

Are  Satisfied 
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BELLE 

LEEMAN  BROS. 

BARBERS 

THEATRE 

Aim  to  Please  College 

• 

Students 

WHERE  ENTERTAINMENT 

-  •  - 

REACHES  PERFECTION  — 

All  Hair  Cuts  25c 

PLUS  THAT  WARMTH  OF 

: :  PERSONAL  SERVICE  : : 

■ - •  - 

The  Best  Barber  Shop  in  Town 

FRESH  PACK 

CHINA 

AND 

CHOCOLATES 

GLASSWARE 

-  • - 

ROYAL  CROWN  DERBY 

COPELAND’S  SPODE 

SEVERAL  ASSORTMENTS 

: 

ELITE  LIMOGES 

50c  lb. 

ELKINGTON  SILVER 

Distributors  for  Canada 

-  9  -■  - — 

DICKENS  &  SON 

CASSIDY’S  BROS. 

20-22  Front  Street  West 

TORONTO 
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LEM  BROS. 

BEST 

HAND  LAUNDRY 

IN  BELLEVILLE 


tr--— — * 
CORRECT 

GLASSES 

RELIEVE 


Low  Prices 


402  FRONT  ST. 


Eve  Strain,  unremedied  with 
correct  Glasses  will  make 
school  work  distasteful,  and 
will  retard  advancement. 


DEVELOPING 

Books 

Stationery 

AND 

Office  Supplies 

PRINTING 

School  Supplies 
Magaz’nes 

-  •  - 

' 

Wall  Paper 

Lending  Library 

24  Hour  Service 

- -  • - 

COMPLETE  LINE 

OF  GREETING  CARDS 

McKEOWN’S 

SILLS’ 

BOOK  STORE 

Drug  Store 

PHONE  1829 

222  Front  St.  -  Belleville,  Ont. 
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Compliments 

of 

NATIONAL  GROCERS 
COMPANY  LIMITED 

Mutual  Life 

Assurance  Co. 
of  Canada 

- •  - 

WHOLESALE  ONLY 

COMPLIMENTS 

- - -  •  - 

S.  R.  Burrows 

PHONE  4 

District  Manager 

193  Front  St.  Phone  1508 

Borbridge  Gift  Shop 

C.N.R.  WATCH  INSPECTOR 

ALL  WATCH  AND  JEWELRY  RE¬ 
PAIRS  DONE  BY  EXPERTS 

WORK  FULLY  GUARANTEED  AT 
REASONABLE  PRICES 

Laura  Secord 
Chocolates 

Fountain  Pens 
Kodaks 

Dolan  the  Druggist 

0.  A.  MARSHALL 

MOIRA  TAXI 

D.D.S.,  M.R.C.D.S.O. 

COURTEOUS  SERVICE 

JACK  A.  MARSHALL 

Day  Fares  20c 

Night  Fares  25c 

D.D.S.,  L.D.S. 

-  • - — 

Special  Rates  for  Out-of-Town 
Driving 

110  Bridge  S.  E.  Phone  146 

Phone  460 
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ED.  THOMAS 

The  London  Lunch 

Tobacconist,  Confectionery  and 
Sporting  Goods 

Most  Up-to-Date 

Restaurant  in  the  City 

-  •  - 

JOHN  KIKES,  Prop. 

Phone  592  :  182  Front  St. 

BEST  COFFEE  IN  THE  CITY 

Branch  Store  356  Front  St. 

174  Front  St.  Phone  1547 

— 

(Open  Day  and  Night) 

OFFICE:  165  Pinnacle  Street 

RES.:  273  Ann  St. 

DR.  HAROLD  J.  FAHEY 

F.  LaPALM 

DENTIST 

TRUCKING 

- • - 

Local  and  Long  Distance 

25  Bridge  Street  East 

Hauling 

i  -  •  - 

Phone  1158 

Phones:  1006  and  1008 

WHEN  THINKING  OF  FOUNTAIN 

Compliments  .  .  . 

PENS  —  THINK  OF 

CITIZEN’S  DAIRY 

Schryver’s  Pharmacy 

LIMITED 

204  FRONT  STREET 

PHONE  49 

BELLEVILLE 

- • - 

PHONE  236 

We  Have  All  Standard  Manufactured 

PENS  and  PENCILS 

Compliments  of  .  .  . 

Cut  Flowers 

B.  J.  BLACK 

AT  MODERATE  PRICES 

WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL 

Dorothy  F.  Quick 

CONFECTIONER  and 

TOBACCONIST 

PHONE  2031 

. - — 
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Index  to  Advertisers 

-  •  - 

ALBERT  COLLEGE  .  86 

BELLE  THEATRE  .  102 

BELMONT  RESTAURANT  .  101 

BIRKS  .  88 

BLACK,  CONFECTIONER .  105 

BORBRIDGE’S  GIFT  SHOP .  104 

BOYCE  GARAGE  .  98 

BROWN  SHOE  REPAIRS  .  96 

CANADIAN  NATIONAL  RAILWAYS  .  97 

CASSIDY  .  102 

CAPITOL  THEATRE  .  99 

CHARTERED  TRUST  COMPANY  .  92 

CITIZEN’S  DAIRY  .  105 

CLARKE’S  BUTCHER  SHOP  .  95 

CLARKE’S  STUDIO  .  99 

DAY,  DR . 96 

DEACON  SHIRT  CO .  101 

DELANEY  FUR  CO .  95 

DICKENS  AND  SON,  CATERERS  .  102 

DOLAN  THE  DRUGGIST .  104 

DOMINION  SECURITIES  .  90 

DOMINION  STORES  .  95 

EDWARDS,  OPTICIAN  .  103 

FAHEY,,  DR .  105 

FOY  &  IRWIN,  SOFT  DRINKS  .  97 

INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS  .  83 

JAMES  TEXTS  .  94 

LA  PALM,  CARTER  .  105 

LEEMAN’S  BARBER  SHOP .  102 

LEM’S  LAUNDRY  .  103 

LESLIE’S  SHOE  STORE  .  98 
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Index  to  Advertisers 

— -  •  - 

LEWIS’  GIFT  SHOP  .  99 

LICENCE,  SPORT  GOODS .  97 

LONDON  LUNCH  .  105 

MARSHALL,  DR .  104 

McFEE,  A.,  JEWELLERS  . 101 

McFEE,  J.,  OPTICIAN  .  101 

McKEOWN,  DRUGGIST  .  103 

MODERN  CLEANERS  AND  DYERS  .  91 

MOIRA  TAXI  .  104 

MONTROSE  DAIRY  .  100 

MUTUAL  LIFE  .  104 

NATIONAL  GROCERS  LTD .  104 

NEILSON’S  .  Back  Cover 

ONTARIO  BUSINESS  COLLEGE  .  98 

ONTARIO  INTELLIGENCER  .  93 

OSTROM’S  DRUG  STORE  .  95 

OSTROM,  WHOLESALE .  87 

PHOTO  ENGRAVERS  .  90 

QUEEN’S  UNIVERSITY  .  87 

QUICK,  FLORIST  .  105 

QUICK  &  ROBERTSON,  CLOTHIERS  .  99 

SHAW’S  GENT’S  FURNISHINGS  .  96 

ROBERT  SIMPSON  CO .  89 

SCHRYVER’S  PHARMACY  .  105 

SILL’S  BOOK  STORE  .  103 

SMITH’S  BARBER  SHOP  . 98 

SMITH  COAL  CO .  92 

STEAM  LAUNDRY  .  100 

SYMON’S  GENT’S  FURNISHINGS .  97 

TIP  TOP  TAILORS  .  96 

TROPHY  CRAFT  .  1°° 

THOMAS,  TOBACCONIST  .  105 

WARREN  BROS .  1°° 

WOOD,  GUNDY  &  CO . 88 

WALKER  HARDWARE  CO .  94 
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ARKLEY,  RONALD, 

22  Kensington  Ave .,  Kingston .  ^ 

ATKINSON,  HARRY 

Nestleton.  \ 

AULT,  SAMUEL, 

Winchester.  \ 

BARR,  FORBES, 

White  Lake.  \ 

BARNARD,  JOSEPH, 

Bailiehoro.  } 

BISHOP,  CHARLES, 

Belleville. 

BLACKBURN,  IVAN, 

Picton,  R.  R.  5* 

BOURNE,  RONALD, 

Canton.  ^ 

BURTON,  CHESLEYy 

715  Nelson  St.,  Woodstock. 

CLAXTON,  RONALD, 

\v 

Lindsay.  ^ 

DAY,  KENNETH, 

Harrowsmith.  V 

DAY,  LEWIS, 

Harrowsmith.  ^ 

DONNELLY,  BURTON, 

21  Pine  St.,  Brockville.  ^ 

DOWLER,  WILLIS, 

Roseneath.  K 

DRISCOLL,  EDGAR, 

532  Bagot  St.,  Kingston,  f 

DUNNINGTON,  HAROLD, 

95  Cedar  St.,  Sudbury.  -> 

GREENE,  JACK, 

900  Avenue  Rd.,  Toronto. 

GRIGG,  JAMES, 

Bruce  Mines.  \ 

HALL,  EDWARD, 

Address  ?  ?  ?  ? 

HUFF,  GERALD, 

A 

Dalton  Mills. 

HODDER,  JACK, 

326  Warren  Rd.,  Toronto. 
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LIJT  cr  /TUDENTS 

( Continued ) 


JOHNSTON,  MAC, 

South  Mountain.  ^ 

KENDRICK,  KARLEY, 

Leamington ,  ^ 

LAKE,  PHILIP, 

Toronto.  *+ 

LANE,  ROBERT, 

344  Manor  Rd.,  Rockcliffe  Park. 

LANE,  WILLIAM, 

Georgetown.  ^ 

MARTIN,  CRAWFORD, 

Little  Current.  X 

MACDONALD,  AUBREY, 

W allacetown.  ^ 

MACDONALD,  LAWRENCE, 

469  Paris  St.,  Sudbury ,  Ont. 

McDonald,  jack, 

Easton  s  Corners.  * 

McFARLANE,  DOUGLAS, 

18  Dufferin  St.,  Chatham.  ^ 

McKINLEY,  ROBERT, 

\  .. 

MORRIS,  ALFRED, 

Sharon,  Ont.  < 

College,  x 

MUSK,  ROBERT, 

Prince  Albert.  ^ 

MUTTON,  CLIFFORD, 

Foxboro.  ^ 

MUTTON,  ELMER, 

Foxboro.  r 

MUTTON,  GERALD, 

Foxboro.  j 

PAGE,  VERNON, 

8  Newman  St.,  Toronto.  y 

REDMOND,  ARNOLD, 

Iroquois,  Ont.  " 

ROWLAND,  MORGAN, 

Stirling.  / 

SUMMERS,  ROBERT, 

Cable  Mercedes  956  ^ _ - 

Montevideo,  Uruguay,  S.  A. 

TOPPIN,  DONALD, 

Spencerville.  * 

WALLACE,  WILLIAM, 

Prescott,  Box  284.  / 

WARING,  CHRIS., 

87  Somerset  St.,  Toronto.  __ 

WARREN,  REGINALD, 

Markdale.  ^ 
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( Continued ) 
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If  you  can  keep  your  head  when  all  about  you 
Are  losing  theirs  and  blaming  it  on  you, 

If  you  can  trust  yourself  when  all  men  doubt  you , 
But  make  allowance  for  their  doubting,  too; 

If  you  can  wait  and  not  be  tired  by  waiting, 

Or  being  lied  about,  don’t  deal  in  lies, 

Or  being  hated  don’t  give  way  to  hating, 

And  yet  don’t  look  too  good,  nor  talk  too  wise; 


If  you  can  dream — and  not  make  dreams  your  master; 

If  you  can  think — and  not  make  thoughts  your  aim. 
If  you  can  meet  with  triumph  and  disaster 

And  treat  those  two  imposters  just  the  same; 

If  you  can  bear  to  hear  the  truth  you’ve  spoken 
Twisted  by  knaves  to  make  a  trap  for  fools, 

Or  watch  the  things  you  gave  your  life  to,  broken, 

And  stoop  and  build  ’em  up  with  worn-out  tools: 


If  you  can  make  one  heap  of  all  your  winnings 
And  risk  it  on  one  turn  of  pitch-and-toss, 

And  lose,  and  start  again  at  your  beginnings 
And  never  breathe  a  ivord  about  your  loss; 

If  you  can  force  your  heart  and  nerve  and  sinew 
To  serve  your  turn  long  after  they  are  gone. 

And  so  hold  on  while  there  is  nothing  in  you 

Except  the  will  which  says  to  them:  “Hold  on!” 


If  you  can  talk  with  crowds  and  keep  your  virtue, 

Or  walk  ivith  kings — nor  lose  the  common  touch, 

If  neither  foes  nor  loving  friends  can  hurt  you. 

If  all  men  count  with  you,  but  none  too  much; 

If  you  can  fill  the  unforgiving  minute 

With  sixty  seconds’  worth  of  distance  run, 

Yours  is  the  earth  and  everything  that’s  in  it. 

And — what  is  more — you’ll  be  a  man,  my  son! 

— Rudyard  Kipling. 
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